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THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
CUSTER COUNTY THROUGH WORLD 
WAR I AND THE NEW ERA, 1914-1929 


BY MAURICE C. LATTA 


(Based Upon a Thesis by Wayne M. Smith) 


County completed master’s theses at the University 

of Nebraska upon significant periods in the economic 
history of their home county.' I was faculty adviser for each 
thesis and have undertaken to prepare two articles, of which 
this is the first, presenting and interpreting the findings of 
the two for the readers of Nepraska History. 

My original intention had been to prepare an abstract, 
but it became clear within a very short time that each was 
so tightly packed with information and each was so original 
that an abstract which preserved the character of the origi- 
nal work would be beyond my abilities while some changes 
should be made in the interest of unified presentation in 
these pages. 

In the end I have chosen to prepare an article of my own, 
based upon the material presented in the two theses, supple- 


R “coun two young men whose homes were in Custer 


1 Wayne M. Smith, “The Effects of World War I and the New 
Era on Custer County, Nebraska,” (Ms. M.A. Thesis, University of 
Nebraska, 1951); Loyd Glover, Jr., “The Economic Effects of Drouth 
and Depression on Custer County,” (Ms. M.A. Thesis, University of 
Nebraska, 1950). 
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mented by other material of my own collection. The inter- 
pretations especially are my own. This article rests espe- 
cially upon the research of Wayne M. Smith, now an econo- 
mist in the service of the Federal Government. It by no 
means traverses all the ground of Mr. Smith’s able study, 
and he would be prompt to say that his thesis left much 
untouched in the economic history of the county. Each 
variety of history has its own especial tasks: among those 
of the economic historian is to present general information 
in exact, i.e., statistical form. Rather than “colorful” indi- 
viduals and dramatic events it is his responsibility to dis- 
cover, describe, and interpret justly the doings of the 
average men, of those “who only did the work for which 
they drew the wage.” His task is to record what men did 
together with their tools and their customs upon their land, 
in the “ordinary business of making a living.” 


Such a narrative, especially when embellished with 
over-many statistical references, can be deadly dull. It takes 
imagination and sympathy for a man to write such history 
so that it will be recognized as the record of action by full- 
bodied human beings. Whether my students and I succeed 
in transferring such a sense of events to these pages we 
cannot say: we can but make the attempt. 


Custer County, Nebraska, the object of our study, was 
organized under authority of a legislative act approved 
February 17, 1877.2 Its boundaries have not been changed 
since organization, and it is now second largest among the 
counties of the state, with an area of 2,588 square miles, 
more than 1,650,000 acres. The county lies just west of the 
98th meridian of west Longitude and between the isohyets 
for twenty-two and twenty-four inches of annual rainfall, 
thus indicating its location on or near the eastern margin 
of the Great Plains.* Most of the county lies in the Loess Hills 


2 Laws of Nebraska, 1877, p. 211; also Who’s Who in Nebraska 
(Nebraska Press Association, Lincoln, 1940), pp. 206-207. 
. - Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), pp. 
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soil province, but the northwestern corner, about 175,000 
acres altogether, is included in the Sandhills province.* 


The county lies, today, across the boundary between the 
Corn Belt and the Sandhills types of farming areas. and 
there is evidence that this boundary is almost as old as the 
county. At the first count of population for the county, in 
1880, the census enumerators reported 2,211 people and 
25,816 cattle.° It was still debatable frontier with Indian 
“scares” a very recent memory and with cattlemen vainly 
striving to keep out the settlers and preserve open-range 
operations.’ The next ten years settled the debate. In 1886 
the Burlington built through the county,® and the settlers 
came with a rush. In 1890 there were 21,677 people present 
to be counted, of whom it is estimated that 19,000 were 
engaged in agriculture upon 3,567 farms (as against 435 
farms ten years earlier). Hardly half of the county area 
was in farms, but of that half eighteen per cent had been 
in corn the year before,’® a concentration on corn higher 
than could have been found in many Iowa counties, and 
enough to mark the county as Corn Belt territory. 


The hard years of the 1890’s cut back the population and 
the number of farms, but the acreage in farms and the total 
acreage in corn alike expanded. Still, the farmers gave a 
trial to wheat which in 1899 occupied 166,000 acres as against 


4G. E. Condra, Nebraska Resources and Industries (Conserva- 
tion and Survey Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 1923), 
p. 5. 

5 U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, “Generalized Types of Farming in the United States” 
(Mimeograph, Washington, D.C., July, 1946), p. 33 and folded-in 
map. 

6 10th Census of the United States 1880, I, 400; III, 162. 

7 W. L. Gaston and A. R. Humphrey, History of Custer County, 

ns angel oe Publishing and Engraving Company, Lincoln, 
), PB 

8 Construction actually was by the Grand Island and Wyoming 
Central Railroad, a Burlington subsidiary. (Thomas M. Davis, 
“Lines West—The Story of George W. Hoidrege, II,” Nebraska 
History, XXXI [June, 1950}, 120-124.) 

® Estimates of farm population made by Glover, op. cit., 
Population total from 11th Census of the United States, 1890, i 
29; farm numbers from Ibid., X, 218; farm numbers for 1880 from 
10th Census, III, 70. 

10 Computed from data in 11th Census, X, 218, 375. 
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186,000 in corn.'! But in the good years after 1900 the farmers 
turned from the cash grain to forage crops, in a second 
decade of rapid expansion and consolidation. From 1900 to 
1910 county population increased nearly thirty percent, 
farms increased in number to more than 4,000, corn acreage 
climbed past the quarter million mark (while wheat acreage 
slumped to less than one-fifth that of corn), cattle went over 
109,000 in number, but were distanced by swine, of which 
135,072 were recorded. Seventeen percent of all land in 
farms was in corn in 1909. The Corn Belt apparently had 
claimed the county for its own.'* But there were features of 
county practice which showed how marginal Custer’s posi- 
tion was. Even in 1910 population density was less than ten 
per square mile.'* Average size of farm had been rising since 
the first census reports: it had been 183 acres in 1880; in 1910 
it was 376 acres, far above the typical Corn Belt size. The 
average yield of corn was low, only a little over twenty 
bushels an acre in 1909.'* Still, in a commonwealth as young 
as Nebraska, the county’s economy must have seemed well- 
grounded and durable. 

Its foundation was in the soil, the gently-sloping, deeply 
dissected loess plain of central Nebraska. Five roughly- 
parallel streams had cut broad channels through the hills, 
from the sand hills in the northwest to the south and east 
boundaries of the county. On the table-lands and broader 
divides lay the fertile Holdrege soils, prairierths with friable 
subsoils, good for tillage or pasture alike. Where erosion had 


11 12th Census of the United States, 1900, VI, 173. 

12 13th Census of the United States, 1910, VII, 32, 50. Computa- 
tion of corn percentage by the author. The definition of the Corn 
Belt is not a simple matter. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
calls it simply the area of Feed Grains and Livestock. The author 
is engaged in a study whose ultimate object is the establishment 
of a simple index for the Corn Belt economy. So far he has nothing 
better to offer than the “corn intensity” figure, i.e., the percentage 
of all land in farms which is in corn; but he recognizes that large 
numbers of cattle and hogs, to eat the corn, with accompanying 
large acreages of forage crops, form an essential part of the 
definition. On all of these counts, despite its considerable tract of 
Sandhills land, Custer County is “in” the Corn Belt, although on 
the margin and hence with some deviant characteristics. 

13 25,668 people, 2,588 square miles. 13th Census, III, 27. 
14 Ibid,, VII, 50. 
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carried off the darker topsoil, over the rougher lands of the 
county generally, lay the lighter-colored soils classed as 
Colby—good soils but not as good as the Holdrege for most 
crops and requiring constant care to prevent erosion damage. 
These two series accounted for two-thirds of the county’s 
area. Another fifth of the area was about evenly divided 
between sandy soils, of several series, and the fertile allu- 
vial terrace soils of the Hall series. Bottom land, with imma- 
ture soils much exposed to hazard from flood, made up the 
remainder. Piate I, a soils map prepared by Mr. Smith, 
shows the major divisions of the county’s soils.’® 

The climate of the county, however absorbing a topic 
the weather may be to Nebraskans, can be quickly dismissed 
here with a few adjectives. Custer has a continental climate, 
with an extreme range of 152° Fahrenheit in its annual tem- 
perature gamut,'® and with a very high degree of varia- 
bility in its rainfall. This variability was not so great fo 
the period covered by Mr. Smith’s paper as to make it 
impossible for the farmers to operate with some success. 
For the sixteen years from 1914 to 1929, inclusive, rainfall 
at Broken Bow only twice fell below twenty inches for the 
year and the corn crop was only twice below four million 
bushels.'? But the next thirteen years included five with less 
than twenty inches of rainfall each and there were eight 
successive years of those thirteen in which the total corn 
crop was less than three million bushels.'* By comparison 
with the hard-hit thirties, then, the period of World War I 
and the New Era was a good time, climatically. 


But it seems clear that the county had gone about as 
far as it could in attracting population on the basis of agri- 
culture alone. The state as a whole, agricultural though it is, 
has stabilizing occupations in industry, transport, and serv- 


15 Adapted by Mr. Smith from Plate VII, pp. 14-15, in Nebraska 
State Planning Board, Water Resources of Nebraska, General Sec- 
tion (February, 1941). 

16U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry and 
oy Soil Survey of Custer County, Nebraska (No. 36, Series 

,p. 4. 

17 Smith, op. cit., p. 79, compilation from Agricultural Statistics 
of Nebraska and Reports of the State Board of Agriculture. 

18 Glover, op. cit., p. 87. 
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ices which Custer County has not developed to any com- 
parable extent. The county population record is, then, one of 
oscillations, with the state, but more extreme than that of 
the state. With Nebraska, Custer had had an immense surge 
of numbers between 1880 and 1890. Between 1890 and 1900 
the county lost nearly nine percent of its 1890 population, 
while the state almost lost population (actual gain 3%). 
Between 1900 and 1910 the state increased nearly twelve 
percent, Custer County nearly thirty. In the next ten years 
Nebraska as a whole added nearly nine percent, the county 
scarcely three percent, while the New Era decade, 1920 to 
1930, saw Custer losing numbers (—.8%) in the face of a 
small state increase (6.3%) .'® 

The railroads building into Custer County had followed 
the easy routes indicated by the parallel stream valleys. So 
the Burlington, building from Grand Island northwestward, 
had taken the valley of Mud Creek, later sending another 
branch up the Middle Loup to end at Sargent. The Union 
Pacific had built up Wood River, crossing over to the South 
Loup on its way across the county to its terminus at Staple- 
ton, to the west. There were no junctions in the county, no 
division points, no other reasons for accumulating a popu- 
lation for transport services. The county developed almost 
no industries other than those for local supply. A short-lived 
college operated in Broken Bow, but closed in 1916,° thus 
marking the failure of one type of service institution which 
might have supported continued growth in numbers. So the 
1920 census figure of 26,407 people in the county marked 
the peak. 

In 1910 there had been 25,668 people in the county. Loyd 
Glover estimated that of this total 19,000 were on farms,” 
the remainder being residents of ten organized towns and a 
number of smaller village aggregations. On the 4,008 farms 
(the largest number of record) a few of the old sod houses 
were still in use, but in most cases these had been replaced 
by frame buildings. Of the farms sixty-three percent were 


19 Computations from data in Census reports, 1890-1930. 
20 Smith, op. cit., p. 41. 
2% Glover, op. cit., p. 25. 
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operated by owners or part owners. Over forty thousand 
horses and mules furnished the power with which a 1909 
crop of five million bushels of corn, a million of oats, and 
three-quarters of a million of wheat, backed up by two 
hundred thousand tons of hay, had been harvested.** 

Then World War I and the automobile arrived, virtually 
together. The prices of farm produce jumped, although the 
acreage of the principal crops showed no significant changes 
for the period of the war and the post-war boom, i.e., through 
1920. But in four of the seven years, the wheat crop had a 
value of more than a million dollars, while the value of the 
corn crop climbed from less than three million dollars in 
1915 to over seven million in 1919.** 


Apparently the first and immediate reaction was a rush 
to the “Tin Lizzie.” There had been 651 cars registered in the 
county in 1914, about one car for every forty persons. As 
yet the automobile was only a slight and somewhat noisy 
intruder on the domain of the horse and locomotive. In 1914, 
for example, a Broken Bow hardware shop advertised its 
receipt of a carload of buggies, while the county seat enjoyed 
the services of six passenger trains daily. That summer the 
police of Broken Bow, with apparent impartiality, published 
warnings to the owners of stallions and jacks against parad- 
ing them within one block of the square and to the operators 
of automobiles against failing to sound their horns at every 
intersection.** 

But within four years time there were over four thou- 
sand automobiles registered in the county and it would have 
been possible, with a little crowding and an exact distribu- 
tion of seats, six to a car, to take every person in the county 
riding at once. The suddenness of the adoption of the auto- 
mobile is vividly demonstrated in Pate II.?° 


22 13th Census, 1910, VII, 32, 41, 50. 

23 Smith, op. cit., pp. 79, 80. 

24 Custer County Chief (Broken Bow), July 2, 1914. 

25 Smith, op. cit., pp. 13-15. Figures for car registrations were 
drawn from a number of sources, unpublished correspondence in 
the files of the Nebraska State Historical Society, and the Reports 
+o > of Public Works. No data could be secured for 
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Studies by Mr. Clinton L. Warne, a doctoral candidate 
at the University of Nebraska, show that the county was in 
close step with the state as a whole. Mr. Warne’s studies, 
moreover, demonstrate that for the entire state farm income 
is the determining factor in increasing motor car acquisition 
and ownership. That the World War I farm boom coincided 
with the availability of a cheap and powerful motor car helps 
to explain the shift but one is still left wondering. What is 
one to say of the presumed conservatism of the rural Ameri- 
can? (In Nebraska, the rural counties ran ahead of Douglas 
County in buying cars in numbers.) And, if the automobile 
had not been at hand at the moment, what would have been 
done with the money??® 

Quite possibly, it might have gone to bid up the price 
of farm land still further and to push the post-war land 
boom to even giddier and more painful peaks. That unhappy 
aftermath of the war began, apparently, in northwest Iowa 
and central Illinois early in 1919 and ran its course, like a 
prairie fire, during the next few months. Although Nebraska 
Sandhill lands showed a greater proportional increase in 
sale price, the boom was pretty well confined to the Corn 
Belt.** The location of Custer County, astride the boundary 
between Corn Belt and Sandhills, gave Mr. Smith an oppor- 
tunity to establish the limits of the boom. 

For this purpose, he chose two townships, thirty-six 
square miles each, one in the southeastern portion of the 
county, lying south of Mason City, the other in the north- 
western portion and including a representative grouping 
of sandy soils. For each of these areas he recorded all land 
transfers for the period of his study. After eliminating all 
transfers for love and affection, for one dollar consideration, 
in settlement of an estate, or of small tracts as for a road, 


26 Computations by Mr. Warne. I am indebted to him also for 
information about the wholesale price of automobiles, which make 
it evident that the people of Custer County must have paid out over 
two million dollars for automobiles from 1914 to 1918. Cf. Automo- 
tive News (Detroit), April 30, 1951, p. 16. 

27 Harry R. O’Brien, “Frenzied Farm Finance,” Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (March 6, 1920), pp. 18ff; Eleanor H. Hinman, History 
of Farm Land Prices in Eleven Nebraska Counties, 1873-1933, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Agricultural Experiment Station, Research 
Bulletin No. 72 (June, 1934), pp. 20-21. 
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PLATE Ill 
ENROLLMENT IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
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he found for the southeastern township a total of seventy-six 
transfers in sixteen years, less than five a year. But twenty- 
nine of these transfers were made in the boom years of 1919 
and 1920. Only forty-four transfers were recorded for the 
sandy township and these were in many cases instances of 
readjustments by large land-holders to get their holdings 
into better form.** 

The boom came at the end of a period of over twenty 
years in which Midwestern farmers and lenders alike had 
been growing more and more confident of the future for their 
section. Farmers were willing to borrow and lending agen- 
cies willing to loan, especially on corn-growing land. Mr. 
Smith found one case of a farm in Mud Creek Valley which 
sold in 1918 for $108 per acre, being at the same time mort- 
gaged to a life insurance company for $62.50 an acre. In 1919 
the farm sold again for $110 an acre, the purchaser assuming 
the mortgage. In 1920 a third sale was recorded at $170.50, 
accompanied by the placing of a second mortgage for $37.50. 
The mortgages were of the kind that was typical at that 
time, for a five year term, with no provision for amortizing 
payments. The farm still bore the mortgages, undiminished, 
when it was sold for a fourth time, in 1929. This time the 
owner transfered his equity for a consideration of one dollar. 

But that the great expectations of 1919 were due for so 
summary a disappointment was naturally not known in 
advance. That the increase in automobile registrations 
slacked off so sharply in 1919, while the break in farm 
income did not come until 1920, may be an indication that 
some of the dollars accruing in such a flood went into bid- 
ding up land,** but the major source of funds for financing 
land purchases was credit. From the annual summaries of 
mortgage filings and releases kept in the office of the Reg- 
ister of Deeds, Mr. Smith found that dollar sum of mortgages 
filed exceeded that of mortgages released by $11,673,825 for 
the period 1914 to 1929. Of this increase over seventy per 
cent ($8,076,237) took effect in the years of the boom, 1919, 
1920, and 1921. 

28 Smith, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 


29 The decline in the rate of increase in automobiles appears 
in 1919 for the state as well, according to Mr. Warne’s figures. 
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An ironic circumstance, in view of the subsequent his- 
tory of the two areas, is that the occupants of the Corn Belt 
lands appear to have suffered from the past good reputation 
of their region. While the percentage increase in sale price 
of Sandhills land was very much greater than that of Corn 
Belt land, the dollar increase was very much less and the 
consequent burden of mortgage indebtedness was not so 
heavy. Since the average interest rate on mortgage loans in 
Custer County was about six per cent in 1920, the eight 
million dollars of debt added in the boom meant an interest 
cost of some $480,000, an amount equal to some twelve 
percent of the average value of the corn crop from 1921 
to 1925.°° While we have no figures to support the claim, 
it is reasonable to believe that the principal burden of this 
interest cost fell on the corn lands of the county. 

A tabulation made by Mr. Smith of mortgages filed, by 
type of lender, for the two townships given intensive an- 
alysis, serves to point up the limits of the boom and also one 
of the factors which had supported it.*? 


TABLE I 


Mortgages filed, by type of lending agency, for 
two Custer County townships, 1914-1929. 


Eastern Sandhills 
Individuals 88 28 
Trust and Investment companies 37 8 
Insurance companies 33 2 
Banks 11 8 
Miscellaneous 7 6 
Total Mortgages filed 176 2 


The availability of corporate credit for corn belt land, dem- 
onstrated in this table, was undoubtedly one of the factors 
supporting the boom and, in view of the subsequent move- 
ment of prices, a contribution to the subsequent farm dis- 
tress. The present reputation for stability enjoyed by the 
Sandhills livestock enterprise may find one of its sources 
in this difference in credit available for speculation in 1919 
and 1920. 


80 Smith, op. cit., p. 64. And see also Pate IV. 
81 Ibid., p. 68. 
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While the aftermath of the farm land boom was in many 
cases little more than regrets and added costs, the result of 
the adoption of the automobile was a great and growing 
utility, plus a great and equally growing set of expenses. 
The sum of the costs born by individuals for this early period 
we cannot compute, but some of the cost born by the public 
can be stated. Of these the most obvious is the increased 
cost of highways. An extensive highway-construction pro- 
gram was launched in Custer County in 1920, a portion of it 
on a Federal Aid Project for a road across the county from 
Mason City through Broken Bow and Merna to Arnold. 
In addition, however, the county embarked upon an ambi- 
tious program of highway construction which brought its 
highway expenses up from a range of $11,000 to $12,000 a 
year for the war years to $40,000 a year for the years imme- 
diately after 1920.°° By 1927 maintenance costs alone on 
county roads were $25,000 a year, even though the most 
costly, heavy-duty highways in the county were maintained 
by the state, and the local roads by the precincts. 

Mr. Smith did not attempt to compute a figure for total 
highway costs in the county, a laborious task in itself, and 
of very little significance in the absence of a figure for 
income of the people of the county. Obviously, the cost of 
the highways was not wholly on account of the motor car, 
although cars soon became the principal users. A day-time 
census of highway use, taken August 17-23, 1924, two miles 
southeast of Broken Bow showed an average daily use of 
359 vehicles, of which less than twelve were horsedrawn. 
“Inter-State” automobiles and trucks were almost as numer- 
ous." How rapidly the horse disappeared from the roads 
was shown by a twenty-four hour count taken for one day 
five years later near the same spot. This showed only three 
teams as against 671 cars and 86 trucks.** 


82 Ibid., p. 19, compilation from published Minutes of the Board 
of Supervisors. 

33 Biennial Report of the Department of Public Works (1923- 
1924, pp. 124-127. 

84 Custer County Chief, June 20, 1929. Working with the assess- 
ment records and Agricultural Statistics of Nebraska, Mr. Smith 
found that the number of horses in the county declined continuously 
from 1914 to 1929, and that the average number of horses per farm, 
which had been ten in 1920, fell to eight in 1925, and seven in 1930. 
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Less certain as to significance are a set of changes more 
or less clearly traceable to the automobile. One of these is 
the great change in occupations, with livery barns, harness 
shops, blacksmith shops, and horse-dealers giving way to 
filling stations, garages, automobile agencies, and accessory 
dealers. Whether there was gain or loss here it would be 
hard to say. Equally difficult to assay is the effect of the 
automobile upon open-country businesses and village busi- 
ness areas. The automobile increased the trade-pulling and 
population-supporting power of the large town. Broken Bow 
can show an unbroken increase in population, decade by 
decade, from 1900 to 1950. For most of the other towns in 
the county, 1920 marked the population peak.**® Whether this 
was good or bad is a matter of dispute. Certainly the 1950 
village, with electric lights, good roads, flexible motor trans- 
portation, and fresh stocks in its stores, is a better place to 
live and very likely a better place in which to make a living 
than the same village forty years earlier, even though it may 
have held more people in 1910. 

The automobile was by no means the only modern 
amenity to make its impact upon the county in the period 
under consideration. Water systems for towns and for farm 
homes alike, electric lights, better schools, pavement, better 
buildings—these form the major elements. An exceptionally 
large and costly item in this list, from its date evidently an 
expression of the post-war boom, was the Broken Bow 
paving project. The county seat, which recorded a popula- 
tion of 2,567 in 1920, laid some eight miles of paving, with 
accompanying sewer and water connections, in 1920 and 
1921, and issued bonds to an amount of nearly a million 
dollars to pay for the improvement.** The Broken Bow tax 
rate showed one result, jumping from 6.2 mills in 1914 to 
32 mills in 1922. It did not hold that level but was still at 
23.7 mills in 1928. Other towns in the county spent heavily 
as well, Anselmo having a rate of 16.1 in 1926 (apparently 


35 U.S. Census figures, from Nebraska Blue Book (1922), pp. 
263-279; Ibid. (1930), pp. 333-340; Ibid. (1942), pp. 303-310; Custer 
County Chief, June 12, 1950. 

36 Custer County Chief, September 1, 1921. 
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the peak), while Sargent levied 19.7 mills at its peak in 
1928.57 

By 1929 there is no doubt that Custer County people were 
living better than ever before. Most of the rural schools 
were on a nine-month term, over twenty high schools pro- 
vided opportunity for further, secondary education,** 7,600 
cars provided mobile transportation, running water was 
piped into the dwellings in nearly half of the farm homes, 
three-quarters of them had telephone connections, nearly a 
third had radios, 401 had electricity.*” Things looked good— 
and yet, William Allen White, looking at the parallel 
changes in Emporia, Kansas, with no increase in population 
and little increase in basic production, gasped, “It’s crazy as 
a bed bug—but there it is.”*” 

The author of this article has not been stressing cost 
of these new developments because of any dislike of them, 
or because of any “dismalness” attaching to economics as a 
study, but simply because economics as a subject is con- 
cerned with the great circle of exchanges, in which income 
and outlay must be equal for the economy as a whole, but 
not necessarily for every portion of it. How fared it with 
Custer County? The changes we have chronicled were 
mostly those of a persistent increase in outlays, a short-lived 
burst in income. The added outlays, for automobiles, build- 
ing materials, gasoline, and the like, furnished income for 
other portions of the nation but could not be counted upon 
certainly to return to the county. 

We have, of course, no figures for outlays and income 
for the people of the county. We can only make certain 
conjectures based upon some rather scattered bits of evi- 
dence. Perhaps the first bit of evidence is that afforded by 
population. The 1920 Census reported the peak for the 
county, that of 1930 showed a slight decline. Evidently the 
county’s economy did not provide economic opportunities 


87 Compiled by Mr. Smith from figures quoted on Custer County 
tax receipts. 

88 Smith, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

89 15th Census of the U.S., 1930, Agriculture, II, Part 1, 1281. 

Pa William Allen White, The Changing West (New York, 1919), 
p. 84. 
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on a par with those of other areas of the nation. This decline 
indicated an out-migration from the county somewhat 
greater than the natural increase of its population. 

The failure to develop any new enterprises is evident 
from the stability of the farm component of that population. 
Mr. Glover’s estimate of the farm population for 1920 was 
17,500; the Census of 1930 showed 17,468 persons on farms.*! 
Supporting evidence is provided by Puiate III, drawn by 
Mr. Smith and showing graphically the stability of enroll- 
ment in rural schools for the entire period. In the boom 
years of the war the number of farms in the county had 
declined by three hundred, while the average size had in- 
creased by twenty-seven acres. With the New Era, however, 
it was necessary to drive the farms harder for they were 
now saddled with heavier, fixed costs and the level of living 
of the farm families called for large continuing cash outlays. 
Corn acreage increased and the corn intensity, i.e., the per- 
centage of all land in farms which was in corn, increased 
as well. In 1919 corn intensity had been only 16.3%; in 1929, 
with nearly forty thousand more acres in farms, corn in- 
tensity was 23.7%. Yet this heavier concentration brought 
a lower return. Mr. Smith has tabulated the corn acreage, 
the yield, and the total value for the years of his study, 
all years, be it remembered, with reasonably good crops. 
This table shows, for the five years 1916 to 1920 an average 
corn acreage of 224,000, a total yield of twenty-seven million 
bushels, and a total value of twenty-four million dollars. 
The first five years of the New Era, 1921 to 1925, displayed 
a corn acreage of 276,000 a year, with a total yield of thirty- 
four million bushels, and a total value of something less than 
twenty-one million dollars. For the last four years of the 
New Era, corn acreage was 333,000 a year, total yield (four 
years) was twenty-eight million bushels, but total value for 
this greater yield (greater than the five year total of the 
war years), was only eighteen million dollars.‘ 

In spite of improved technology, increasing money costs, 
and rising level of living, average size of farm declined from 


41 Glover, op. cit., p. 25. 
42 Adapted from table on p. 79 of Smith’s thesis. 
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1920 to 1925, and was only kept from declining further by 
the increase in total acreage in farms which has been men- 
tioned already. (That this expansion of farming activities 
was extending tillage agriculture to lands that could ill 
support it was to be demonstrated soon enough.) The farm- 
ers in Custer County, as elsewhere in the nation, were in a 
critical position. Their windfall profits of World War I had 
failed to arrest the mounting wave of tenancy. For the 
county this had shown a rise with each successive census: 
it had been 37% in 1910, it was 41% in 1920; by 1930 it was 
49° y 48 

Banking figures show another aspect of the trend. Re- 
sources of all banks in the county were about five million 
dollars in 1916, $8,211,000 in 1925, $8,784,000 in 1928, but had 
fallen by 1929 to $7,064,000. The loans and discounts, mark- 
ing the funds locally available for business operations, 
showed a similar movement, rising from $3,552,000 in 1916 
to $6,744,000 in 1920, and falling irregularly then to $4,681,000 
in 1929.** 

The evidence above is sketchy and unsatisfactory. Per- 
haps it would bear different interpretation did we not know 
the record of trial and distress that was to be the county’s 
in the next dozen years after 1929. If we attempt to sum- 
marize as well as we can upon the basis of the evidence 
for the period 1914 to 1929 alone, we should have to say that 
the county had proven its agricultural productivity, that it 
had not developed within its own limits non-agricultural 
employment for an increasing population, and that the prog- 
ress of agricultural technology was creating a situation in 
which maximum, desirable incomes could not be earned by 
all its farm workers. Financially, the people of the county 
appeared to be losing ground. Here was a precarious finan- 
cial position but not necessarily a critical one. How it would 
bear up under the gnawing attrition of drouth and depres- 
sion was to be disclosed soon. 


43 15th Census, III, Part 1, 1213. 
44 Smith, op. cit., pp. 70, 72, compiled from Reports of the Bu- 
reau of Banking for the years indicated. 











DEVELOPMENTS ALONG THE 
OVERLAND TRAIL FROM THE 
MISSOURI RIVER TO FORT LARAMIE, 

BEFORE 1854* 


BY ROBERT W. RICHMOND 


known by many names. It was called the Platte Trail, 

the Central Route, the Emigrant Road, the Mormon 
Trail and the California Trail by the men who traveled it, 
while the Indians of the vast area through which it ran 
dubbed it the “Great Medicine Road of the Whites” and the 
“White-Topped Wagon Road.” 

From Independence and various points on the Missouri 
came the emigrants. They crossed the Wakarusa, the Kaw 
and the Big Blue and moved into Nebraska; or they came 
directly across the “Big Muddy” from the Iowa side. The 
valley of the Platte became a thoroughfare for thousands 
of homeseeking and adventure-hunting travelers. 

The emigrants who followed the Oregon Trail encoun- 
tered fewer streams to cross than did those who traveled 
the north bank of the Platte. The tributaries of the Little 
Blue offered little trouble to the travelers and the watershed 
was such that no difficult crossings were necessary until the 


Ti: great highway to the West, the Overland Route, was 


* This, the first of a series of two articles, is concerned with 
the Oregon and California trails. A second article will consider 
facilities along the Mormon Trail. 
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fords on the South Platte were reached. West of the South 
Platte the Laramie River was the only major water barrier. 
Ash Hollow with its steep descent proved hazardous, but the 
grazing and water it afforded counter-balanced the danger. 
Salt Creek was the only troublesome stream in the paths 
of the pioneers who came across the eastern part of Nebraska 
to join the Oregon Trail. 

The central route to the Pacific, of which the Nebraska 
trails were a part, followed the “line of least resistance.” 
It was the shortest feasible way to the Oregon country and 
it avoided the deserts of the Southwest which lay between 
Santa Fe and California. Even though James Fenimore 
Cooper, in the introduction to The Prairie wrote of the 
Great Plains as akin to the “steppes of Tartary,” the “desert” 
of his mind and writing was not so cruel to emigration as 
other areas might have been. 

The emigrants found little in the way of shelter and 
other facilities to aid them in their journey to the Pacific. 
The purpose of these articles is to evaluate the extent and 
condition of those facilities which were available on the 
central overland route from the Missouri River to the Lara- 
mie hills prior to the organization of Nebraska Territory 
in 1854. 

I 


Prior to the spring of 1830, wagon traffic on the Oregon 
Trail was unknown. William Sublette took the first wagons 
along the Platte to the West in that year, and his trip opened 
the way for following vehicles. He showed the country that 
such a project was feasible, and two years later Bonneville’s 
wagons went on to cross the Continental Divide. In that 
same year the Wyeth party headed for Oregon and between 
Independence and Walla Walla they found nothing in the 
way of facilities. A camp ground, a creek bank, a ford, or the 
lee side of a hill provided them with their only shelter or 
accommodation. 

In 1834 some signs of help for the Pacific-bound travelers 
began to appear. Fort William had its beginning in June 
of that year near the junction of the Laramie and the Platte 
rivers. The establishment was located on the left bank of the 
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Laramie about one mile above its mouth.' The men who 
built this post and named it for William Sublette did not 
do it for the benefit of emigrants, but within a relatively 
short time it was to prove an oasis in the Great American 
Desert to the moving Americans. 

The journal of Myra Eells who followed the trail in 1838 
illustrates the lack of buildings along the route. She made 
no mention of any structures between the Big Blue river 
and Fort William.’ 

In 1835 the fort was sold to Tom Fitzpatrick, Milton 
Sublette, and Jim Bridger, who were in close contact with 
the American Fur Company and the fort was soon Company 
property. It was renamed Fort John, but this title never did 
remain with the establishment. The term Fort Laramie was 
coming into common usage and it stayed with the fort from 
the beginning of the 1840’s.* 

The great numbers of emigrants did not begin to cover 
the trail until the decade of the forties, and the first nucleus 
of settlement or help on the first leg of their journey was Old 
Fort Kearny. It was located on the Missouri River at the 
mouth of Table Creek—the site of the present Nebraska 
City. Construction of the fort was started in the summer 
of 1846 and a blockhouse, hospital, and barracks were com- 
pleted.* 

The government soon discovered that this location would 
serve little use for emigrant aid. While some travelers would 
pass this way, the government deemed it more logical to 
move the military post to the traveled highway of the main 
Oregon Trail. Consequently in 1847 Lt. Daniel Woodbury 
selected a new site on the south bank of the Platte, three 
miles from the head of Grand Island. The Lieutenant asked 
for a fifteen thousand dollar appropriation and also sug- 


1 Hiram M. Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far 
West (New York, 1902), III, 967. 
2 Myra F. Eells, “Journal ... ,“Transactions of the 17th Annual 
Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 1889), 54-88. 
3 Chittenden, op. cit., p. 967; Leroy R. Hafen and Francis M. 
Young, Fort Laramie and the Pageant of the West, 1834-1890 (Glen- 
ae — pp. 69-70. 
Sweet, “Old Fort Kearny,” Nebraska History, XXVII 
woshines 1946), 235-239. 
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gested that material left at Old Fort Kearny could be used 
in the construction of the proposed installation. 

In the spring of 1848 the move was made and “Fort 
Childs,” as it was unofficially named, became the New Fort 
Kearny. The building program at the post proceeded slowly, 
but in the year 1849 the fort was able to render invaluable 
aid to the emigrants.® The troops were insurance against 
Indian depredations and the military personnel brought 
with them a semblance of law and order in a country which 
knew no courts or judges. 

J. G. Bruff was at the fort on June 17, 1849, and he wrote 
of adobe and frame structures and a “number of tents and 
sheds.”® One of the most outstanding features of Fort Kearny 
was that of a postal service. One traveler wrote of an emi- 
grant post office which was furnished with seats and tables 
for writing. A register of the captains of passing companies 
was also kept here.’ Mail service was a rare thing on the 
trail and this opportunity to send or to receive a message 
was extremely welcome. The letters could be carried by 
east-bound travelers or by army courier. 

Too, the blacksmith shop was in great demand and it did 
a thriving business.* The long hard miles covered by the 
animals and vehicles of the pioneers made the necessity for 
blacksmith work and repair great. 

Prior to the founding of Fort Kearny on the Platte, the 
pioneer found little on the trail east of the Scotts Bluff 
region. Rock Creek was recognized as a regular camping 
place on the Oregon route. This tributary of the Little Blue 
River was spring-fed with good water and good timber was 
plentiful on its banks. Wyeth camped on Rock Creek in 1832 
as did Fremont and Carson ten years later.® 


5 For complete coverage of the founding and functioning of Fort 
Kearny, see Lyle E. Mantor, “Fort Kearny and the Westward 
Movement,” Nebraska History, XXIX (September, 1948), 175-207. 

6 Georgia W. Read and Ruth Gaines, eds., Gold Rush, The Jour- 
nals, Drawings and Other Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff, 1849- 
1851 (New York, 1944), I, 22. 
oa E. D. Trowbridge, Pioneer Days (Philadelphia, 1895), pp. 

8 Mantor, op. cit., p. 180. 

® Charles J. Dawson, Pioneer Tales of the Oregon Trail and of 
Jefferson County Nebraska (Topeka, 1912), p. 90; Rock Creek cross- 
ing was in what is now Jefferson county, near the city of Fairbury. 
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In 1844 a Frenchman, whose name is unknown, is sup- 
posed to have erected a building of cedar logs in the vicinity 
of the present Gothenburg. This building was to have been 
used as a trading station and was abandoned in 1848.'" This 
establishment is a mystery, as no contemporary reference 
to it is available. 

The next well-known stopping place on the trail was Ash 
Hollow, northwest of what is now Ogallala. Those emigrants 
who used the “Lower California Crossing” of the South 
Platte River passed through this area." 

The crossing of the South Platte was no mean task as 
there were no ferries on this fork of the river. E. A. Tomp- 
kins’ diary contains a vivid picture of the project: 


{The Crossing of the South Fork formed an important 
era in our journey. As we neared the spot where we 
designed to cross we observed at least 400 waggons on 
the bank and at least 3,000 oxen and other animals. The 
shouting and holloing combined with the bawling of the 
cattle made a confusion of stunning sounds that rendered 
talking to each other almost impossible. 

It was on the 15th day of June, the water was high 
and consequently we found it qui‘e impossible to ford 
the river without swimming our horses as we rode them. 
Hundreds of Ox teams and droves of cattle were waiting 
in the act of crossing. Others in attempting to do so were 
often thrown into confusion, some would become un- 
yoked or get the chains over their backs instead of 
between them, and some would turn their heads in the 
opposite direction to that in which they desired to go. 
The waggons would swing about in the deep water, or 
one end would be almost out of water while the other 
was under. Often they would be submerged, and their 
contents greatly injured, or they would upset and thus 
destroy all they contained or float away with it to parts 


hitherto unexplored. . . . The stream is more than half 
a mile in width and is very rappid and turbid where the 
emigrants cross. .. . After a crossing is effected much 


time is usually required in preparing drying, repacking 
and trying to save damaged provisions.!- 


The descent into the hollow was hazardous as the follow- 
ing quotations point out: 


10 A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago, 
1882), p. 1090. 

11 See map. 

12 Quoted in Owen C. Coy, The Great Trek (Los Angeles, 1931), 
pp. 133-134. 
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As we advanced the ridge gradually rounded, leading 
to such a long and abrupt descent that we debated the 
propriety of detaching the bodies of the waggons from 
the wheels, and sliding them down; but as the driver 
of the lead one volunteered to essay a trial with rough 
double-locking and holding back with ropes, we tried 
the experiment, taking out all but the wheel-spans, 
which were left in merely to guide, and succeeded 
admirably until the last, in the descent of which the 
frayed rope parted, and the waggon slid, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, fell on top of the mules, upsetting and 
killing the one on the off side and breaking the collar- 
bone of the teamster, which was otherwise badly 
bruised; the bows were all smashed, and the contents 
sent hopping down the steep. The waggon miraculously 
escaped any disabling fracture, thus enabling us to 
reload it and proceed without much delay. Two more 
ee 2 descents brought us into a lovely wooded 
dell. . . .1 


One will be only partially informed of the difficulties 
of a trip unless a description is given of how an entrance 
is made from the high plains down into Ash Hollow. 

We reach the brink of a hill near one-third of a mile 
high which we have to descend to reach the level of 
the hollow. We detach all the oxen from the wagon 
except the wheel yoke, lock the two hind wheels with 
the lock chain attached to the body of the wagon, and 
wrap a log chain around the tire so it will cut into the 
ground when the wagon is in motion. Frequently the 
other five yokes of oxen are hitched with their heads 
to the wagon behind. They being unaccustomed to this 
treatment, pull back and help to slow down the wagon. 
... I cannot say at what angle we descend but it is so 
great that some go as far as to say “the road hangs a 
little past the perpendicular!” !4 


Edwin Bryant, bound for California in 1846, left this 
description of the valley itself: 


We found near the mouth of “Ash Hollow,” a small 
log-cabin, which had been erected last winter by some 
trappers, returning to the “settlements,” who, on ac- 
count of the snow, had been compelled to remain here 
until spring. This rude stucture has, by the emigrants, 
been turned into a sort of general post-office. Numerous 
advertisements in manuscript are posted on its walls 
outside; description of lost cattle, horses, etc. etc.; and 
inside, in a reces$’, there was a large number of letters 
deposited, addressed to persons in almost every quarter 


18 William Kelly, Across the Rocky Mountains from New York 
to California ... (London, 1852), pp. 106-107. 

14 Ethel M. Withers, ed., “Experiences of Lewis Bissell Dough- 
erty on the Oregon Trail,” Missouri Historical Review, XXIV 
(April, 1930), 359-378. 
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of the globe, with requests, that those who passed would 
convey them to the nearest post-office in the states. 
The place had something of the air of a crossroads settle- 
ment, and we lingered around it some time, reading the 
advertisements and overlooking the letters.!5 
Many of the pioneers stopped here to rest because timber 
and water were available and this deserted cabin did give 
them the opportunity to leave and to read news of their 
fellow travelers. 

The wagons rolled westward from Ash Hollow with its 
trees, water, and good grass past Court House and Chimney 
rocks, famous landmarks of the trail, until they came to the 
Scotts Bluff country. This rugged area was traveled through 
by means of Robidoux Pass.'® Here were to be found, 
through the years, establishments to accommodate the pio- 
neers. The pass had been used by the trappers and the 
“Mountain Men,” by the Indians, and by the emigrants. Its 
springs flowed with clear, good water—a welcome change 
from the mud and sand of the Platte—and there was decent 
grazing for livestock. The first wagons on the trail in 1830 
stopped here, as did Bonneville’s expedition of 1832 and 
Wyeth’s of 1834. In 1838 John Sutter passed this way en 
route to California and later fame. In the forties the famous 
Jesuit, Father De Smet, Dr. Elijah White, and John C. Fre- 
mont used the pass, while the home-seeking settlers accom- 
panied and followed them." 

In 1849 or perhaps 1848, a mysterious Frenchman named 
Robidoux set up a business in the Pass. A blacksmith shop 
was established and a few items were offered for sale to the 
emigrants. In May of 1849 William Kelly recorded a vivid 
description of the post and its surrounding area: 

As we advanced into the bend of the crook, over a 


fine rich grassy lea, the scene became heightened in 
beauty and interest until, close under one of those fan- 


15 Edwin Bryant, What I Saw in California . .. (Santa Ana, 
California, 1936), p. 78. 

16 The spelling of this name in this article will be the same 
throughout. It has had many spellings, but this is the one used by 
Merrill J. Mattes in his exhaustive study, “Robidoux’s Trading Post 
at ‘Scott’s Bluffs,’ and the California Gold Rush,” Nebraska History, 
XXX (June, 1949), 95-138. 

17 Merrill J. Mattes, “A Tribute to the Emigrant Graves at Rou- 
bedeaux Pass,” The Pony Express, XVI (November, 1949), 8. 
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tastic cliffs, we found a rustic log-hut, the country resi- 
dence of a Mr. Rouberdeau, of St. Louis, a blacksmith 
by trade, who, foreseeing an active business from the 
overland emigration, settled himself in this sequestered 
nook, getting into sharp collision with the long dormant 
echoes of the neighborhood, and taking unto himself a 
Sioux spouse... .}8 
In that same month another diarist reported that the 
prices at the post were exorbitant— for both labor and 
goods.'® 
The next month Lucius Fairchild and Maj. Osborne Cross 
were through the Pass and both mentioned the existence 
and purpose of Robidoux’s establishment.*° Early in July 
Capt. Howard Stansbury stopped at Robidoux’s on his way 
to the Great Salt Lake. He described the post as a “log 
shanty” which was divided into a smithy and “a grog-shop 
and sort of grocery.” According to Stansbury the owner 
rented the shop and the tools for “the modest price of 
seventy-five cents.” The officer also commented that the 
forge was being used extensively by emigrants.*! J. G. Bruff 
was also at the spot in July and he quoted two prices of the 
store: five dollars for a gallon of whiskey and ten cents for 
a pound of flour.** These were undoubtedly prices which 
another person had called “exorbitant.” 
Robidoux was not alone in the Scotts Bluff area in 1849. 
In that year the American Fur Company, after selling Fort 
Laramie to the United States government, sent Bruce Hus- 
band to set up a trading post near the Frenchman’s site. 
Probably in July or August a rude post was constructed. As 
Merrill J. Mattes has pointed out, it was built too late to take 
advantage of the ’49 rush, but it did provide shelter for the 
ensuing winter.** 


18 Kelly, op. cit., p. 112. 

19 Vincent Geiger and Wakeman Bryarly, Trail to California, the 
Overland Journal . . . Edited by David M. Potter. (New Haven, 
1949), p. 105. 

20 Joseph Schafer, ed., “California Letters of Lucius Fairchild,” 
Wisconsin Historical Publications, Collections, XXXI (1931), 31; 
Major Osborne Cross, March of the Mounted Riflemen. Edited by 
Raymond W. Settle (Glendale, California, 1940), p. 93. 

21 Howard Stansbury, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of 
the Great Salt Lake of Utah (Philadelphia, 1852), p. 52. 
22 Read and Gaines, op. cit., I, 32. 

23 Mattes, “Robidoux’s Trading Post... ,” pp. 115-116. 
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Between Robidoux Pass and Fort Laramie were other 
establishments which provided stopping points for the mi- 
gration. Fort Bernard and Fort Platte were in existence for 
a time prior to 1850. Fort Bernard, which stood a few miles 
east of Fort Laramie, was probably set up in the summer 
of 1845.*4 

Edwin Bryant reached Fort Bernard on June 23, 1846, and 
had this to say: 


We reached “Fort Bernard,” a small building rudely 
constructed of logs, about two o’clock P.M....I hada 
letter of introduction to Mr. Richard, the principal of 
this trading-post. . . . An inhabited house, although of 
the rudest construction and with accommodations far 
inferior to an ordinary stable, was nevertheless a cheer- 
ing sight. Several traders from Taos and the headwaters 
of the Arkansas . . . were collected here. . . . They had 
packed flour, some four hundred miles, for the purpose 
of trading with the Sioux Indians.*5 


Bryant also wrote that coffee, sugar, and tobacco were priced 
at one dollar a pound, whiskey at a dollar a pint, and flour 
at fifty cents a pint.* 

Francis Parkman »!so described Fort Bernard as a crude 
log structure—‘“a little trading fort.” Parkman visited inside 
a room of the post wich had walls and floor of mud and 
a large rock fireplace and a noticeable lack of furniture.** 
Several “Mountain Men” were present when Parkman was 
and he gave some description of them, but he made no 
mention of available «ommodities or prices. 

Fort Bernard did not last out the decade. Its close prox- 
imity to Fort Laramie did not help its chances for success 
and it did not live to contribute much to the assistance of the 
emigrants. 

Fort Platte, built in the fall of 1840 or the spring of 1841, 
stood on the right bank of the Platte in the land between the 
Platte and the Laramie, about three-quarters of a mile above 
the mouth of the Laramie. L. P. Lupton, owner of a fort 


24 Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 

25 Bryant, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 

26 Ibid., pp. 92-93. 

27 Francis Parkman, The Oregon Trail, Sketches of Prairie and 
Rocky Mountain Life (New York and Chicago, 1912), pp. 106-107. 
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on the South Platte, was probably the builder of this post.*’ 
According to R. B. Sage, Fort Platte was a large post of 
adobe, two hundred fifty feet long and two hundred feet 
wide. It consisted of twelve buildings which included a 
blacksmith shop, a warehouse, and a carpenter shop. Its staff 
of employees usually numbered thirty.*® 

By the summer of 1°*° “se fort had changed hands be- 
cause, when Fremont reaci.ed it July 15, 1842, he reported 
the owners to be Sybille, Adams and Company. “The Path- 
finder” wrote that the fort was “built of earth, and still 
unfinished, being enclosed with walls (or rather, houses) 
on three of the sides, and open on the fourth to the river.”®° 


In the summer of 1845 Fort Platte ceased to exist, forced 
out by the competition of Fort Laramie, and as Hafen and 
Young point out, this abandonment probably led to the 
beginning of the short-lived Fort Bernard. Fort Platte’s shell 
remained to attract emigrant attention, to serve as a land- 
mark, and to draw comment. Parkman recorded seeing the 
remains of the adobe walls in 1846 and he pointed out that 
the post had been deserted because of the Laramie com- 
petitiors.*! 


William Clayton of the Mormon pioneers of 1847 also 
examined the ruins after he crossed the Platte at Laramie 
and gave the dimensions of the enclosure as one hundred 
forty-four feet east to west, and one hundred three feet 
north to south. He also gave the wall measurements—eleven 
feet high and thirty inches thick.** Whatever the discrepan- 
cies in measurements of the fort may have been, it must 
certainly have been spacious and well equipped; and during 
its few years afforded some assistance to those traveling the 
Oregon Trail. 


io Chittenden, op. cit., III, 967-968; Hafen and Young, op. cit., 
p. 69. 
29 Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 

80 John C. Fremont, Narrative of the Exploring Expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains in the Year 1842, and to Oregon and North 
California in the Years 1843-44, (New York, 1846), p. 23. 

81 Parkman, op. cit., p. 108. 
ue Clayton, Journal .. . (Salt Lake City, 1921), pp. 
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A few minutes’ travel beyond the site of Fort Platte 
stood the well-known and eagerly awaited Fort Laramie. 
Its first erection has been discussed, but its development 
and great importance deserves close consideration. 

On June 1, 1838, Myra Eells wrote: 


... Fort William . . . is a large, hewed log building 
with an opening in the center; partitions for various 
objects. It compares very well with the walls of the 
Connecticut State Prison. A fort, in this country, is a 
place built to accommodate the company as they go and 
come from the mountains to trade with the Indians.** 


A year later F. A. Wislizenus described the post as, 


...a rectangle of about eighty by a hundred feet. 
The outside is made of cottonwood logs, about fifteen 
feet high. . . . On three sides there are little towers 
on the wall that seem designed for watch and defense. 
In the middle a strong gate. . . . Within, little buildings 
with flat roofs are plastered all around against the wall 
. .. the store house; another the smithy; the others are 
dwellings. . . .34 


It is probable that the building of Fort Platte helped 
stimulate the rebuilding of Laramie into a more substantial 
post. The logs were replaced with adobe and the place was 
given a more permanent appearance.** Fremont wrote that 
it had an “air of military construction” with “its lofty walls, 
whitewashed and picketed, with the large bastions at the 
angles... .”%° 

Parkman devoted many pages of his Oregon Trail to 
description of Fort Laramie, its occupants, and its setting. 
Perhaps his most vivid and interesting writing about the 
outpost was that in which he described the arrival of a train 
of emigrants in 1846: 

... gaining a spot a quarter of a mile distant, they 
wheeled into a circle. For some time our tranquility 
was undisturbed. The emigrants were preparing their 
encampment; but no sooner was this accomplished, than 
Fort Laramie was taken by storm. A crowd of broad- 


brimmed hats, thin visages, and staring eyes appeared 
suddenly at the gate. Tall awkward men... ; women 


83 Eells, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

34F. A. Wislizenus, Journey to the Rocky Mountains in the 
Year 1839 (St. Louis, 1912), pp. 67-69. 
385 Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
36 Fremont, op. cit., p. 23. 
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with cadaverous faces and long lank figures, came 
thronging in together, and . . . ransacked every nook 
and corner of the fort . .. we withdrew in all speed to 
our chamber . . . hoping that it might prove an inviol- 
able sanctuary. The emigrants prosecuted their investi- 
gations with untiring vigor. They penetrated the rooms. 
. . . They explored the apartments. . . . Being totally 
devoid of any sense of delicacy or propriety, they seemed 
resolved to search every mystery to the bottom. 

Having at length satisfied their curiosity . . . the men 
occupied themselves in procuring supplies for their 
onward journey ... buying them ... or giving in 
exchange superflous articles of their own.3? 

Parkman pointed out that this behavior on the part of the 
pioneers did not bring good feeling between the personnel 
of the post and themselves. The fact that these people had 
traveled for hundreds of miles seeing few white faces other 
than those of their own party, and little in the way of settle- 
ment probably explains in great part why they acted as 
they did upon arrival at Laramie. 

William Clayton, whose party of Mormon pioneers had 
come west on the Mormon Trail, visited Fort Laramie in 
June, 1847. He was looking for a way to cross the Platte 
from the opposite bank and learned that a flat boat was 
available for hire. The Mormons could either rent the boat 
for fifteen dollars or they could pay a ferrying fee to the 
post of twenty-five cents per wagon. Clayton went on to note 
the following prices: one dollar for a pair of moccasins, one 
dollar for a lariat, a dollar and a half for a pound of tobacco 
and thirty-two dollars for a gallon of whiskey. He also wrote 
that the fort’s spring supplies had not yet arrived, and con- 
sequently no sugar, coffee, or spices were available.** 

In 1848 the Mormon emigration past the fort was heavy 
and approximately four thousand of them used Laramie as 
a way-station.*® During that year Brigham Young conceived 
the idea that Mormon emigration should use Laramie as a 
“half-way station.” He thought if loads were hauled to 
Laramie to be picked up there by teamsters from Salt Lake, 
teams would be saved. Those animals acclimated to low 


altitude and to high altitude could operate in their respec- 


37 Parkman, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 
38 Clayton, op. cit., pp. 209-211. 
3® Hafen and Young, op. cit., p. 130. 
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tive areas. This plan was followed for several years and Fort 
Laramie had taken on another aspect for westward ex- 
pansion.*° 

One of the last adventurers to visit Fort Laramie as a 
fur company post was Alonzo Delano. He arrived there on 
June 12, 1849, and the white-washed walls were a welcome 
sight to him, and “the motley crowd of emigrants, with their 
array of wagons, cattle, horses, and mules gave a pleasant 
appearance of life and animation.” He went on to say, 

Around the fort were many wagons . . . sold or 
abandoned by emigrants. A strong, heavy wagon could 
be bought for from five to fifteen dollars. In ordinary 
seasons the company were able to keep some small 
supplies for emigrants, but such was the rush now, that 
scarcely anything could be obtained, even at the most 
exorbitant prices. Here was a deposit for letters to be 
sent to the States, and thousands left letters for their 
friends, to be deposited by a messenger in some post- 
office beyond the Missouri, on which the writers paid 
twenty-five cents. Although many of our company 
placed letters . . . not a single letter ever reached its 
destination.*! 

Here again in 1849 as in 1847 supplies which could have 
been sold to emigrants were not available. This situation was 
also reported by other passersby that spring. One wrote that 
the fort had nothing but buffalo meat for trade.*? William 
Kelly, who was disappointed in what he found at Laramie, 
reported giving to the post personnel some supplies to tide 
them over. Kelly’s party did find the blacksmith shop a 
welcome facility for its use.** However untrustworthy the 
improvised mail service may have been, many emigrants 
took advantage of the opportunity to leave and to pick up 
messages at the fort.** 

Late June of 1849 saw Fort Laramie’s era as a fur com- 
pany post come to an end, because it was purchased by the 
United States government and its administration was taken 
over by the Army. In 1842 Fremont had written that the fort 


40 Tbid., p. 131. 

41 Alonzo Delano, Across the Plains and Among the Diggings 
(New York, 1936), p. 29. 

42 Geiger and Bryarly, op. cit., p. 106. 
43 Kelly, op. cit., pp. 113-115. 
4*Trowbridge, op. cit., p. 107; Read and Gaines, op. cit., I, 37. 
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would furnish an excellent site for a military post to help 
guard the western frontier and the Oregon emigration.* 

Maj. Winslow F. Sanderson of the Mounted Rifles was 
placed in command and Lieutenant Woodbury was given the 
task of rejuvenating the post. Stansbury and Bruff both 
reached the fort shortly after its transfer to the government 
and they reported the presence of Woodbury.** The fort was 
in need of repair and additions. The Army erected officers’ 
and enlisted men’s quarters, a bakery and stables.‘? Thus 
Fort Laramie, garrisoned by United States troops, began its 
long term of service as a frontier army post. 

Although the bulk of the emigrants traveled the trail as 
it came up from Kansas, some did come across Nebraska 
from the Missouri River and join the main path in the 
vicinity of Fort Kearny. These people usually began their 
journey near the present Nebraska City or Plattsmouth 
where ferry service of sorts was available in the forties.** 

Bruff was one of those who traveled this alternate route 
and his description of crossing Salt Creek reveals dangers 
of overland travel: 

... descent cut at an angle of about 45°, and 10 feet 
broad, with a large stump of a tree, worn smooth by 
ropes, at the head, lead to the upper end of a bridge, 
which was about 50 feet long, supported on several 
slender trees, for sleepers, and floored over with loose 
logs and sticks. No rail, and drift trees, lodging under 
the upper edge forced by the torrent below, had raised 
the upper side and end of the bridge, while it sagged 
in the middle, and was much twisted.‘ 

This crossing of the creek was made on June 7, 1849, prob- 
ably in northeast Lancaster County. The rude bridge had 
undoubtedly been hastily built by some other party of 
pioneers who expected it to serve for only one crossing— 
theirs. 

Meredith Moore also crossed the Missouri at Nebraska 
City in 1849 and proceeded west to Fort Kearny, taking with 


45 Fremont, op. cit., p. 31. 

46 Stansbury, op. cit., p. 53; Read and Gaines, op. cit., I, 38-39. 

47 Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 155-156. 

48 Read and Gaines, op. cit., I, 15; Andreas, op. cit., p. 472, states 
that Libeas T. Coon, a Mormon, established a ferry about 1848 in 
the vicinity of the site of Plattsmouth. 

49 Read and Gaines, op. cit., I, 17. 
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him a sawmill. A difficult crossing of Salt Creek was effected 
near the present Saltillo, Nebraska. The mud of the creek 
bottom almost proved to be an insurmountable barrier to 
the crossing, but the wagon and the sawmill were hauled 
through.*° 

The best crossing of Salt Creek was near Ashland in 
Saunders County. This was a rock bottom ford and it was 
used some in the forties. This ford was north of the routes 
followed by Bruff and Moore.*! 

When the season of 1849 closed there was not a great deal 
in the way of facilities and accommodations to be found by 
the emigrants who moved over the Oregon Trail. However, 
there were far more advantages than those pioneers of the 
thirties had encountered. 

Old Fort Kearny had come and gone and new Fort 
Kearny was in its infancy, but it was a source of comfort 
to the travel-weary emigrants who viewed it after passing 
the “Coast of Nebrasky.” It was beginning to provide a 
“shopping place” for the movers; it served as a post office, 
a court of law; and it had acquired Moore’s sawmill.*” Ash 
Hollow and Rock Creek crossing provided established camp 
grounds with the best accommodations nature had to offer. 
Robidoux with his store and blacksmith shop met the 
wagons at Scotts Bluff and the American Fur Company had 
begun preparations to enter the business field in that area. 
Fort Bernard and Fort Platte were not of lasting existence, 
but Fort Laramie was only just entering an entire new age 
of service to the emigrants. The Platte was provided with 
a ferry service at Laramie, while the Laramie was forded 
or ferried by means of wagon boxes. 

The United States Army had been patrolling the over- 
land route to some extent since Maj. Clifton Wharton, with 
five companies of the First Dragoons, had covered part of 
the Oregon Trail in 1844. In the following year Col. Ste- 
phen W. Kearny led 250 dragoons over the trail from Fort 
Leavenworth to South Pass. The Army’s presence on the 


50 E. D. H. Gempel, “An Early Nebraska Sawmill,” Nebraska 
History, XXXI (December, 1950), 283-291. 
51 Tbid., p. 287. 
52 Ibtd., p. 290. 
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Plains, coupled with the establishment of the new posts, 
helped insure pioneer safety.** 

Those who took the trail south and west of the Lower 
California Crossing of the South Platte to the Upper Cross- 
ing found nothing to help them on this branch and they 
even missed the pleasantness of Ash Hollow.** 

This trail of the Platte valley had little to offer of shelter 
and supply, but it was still in the process of becoming accus- 
tomed to the “prairie schooners” and the gold-seekers. It 
would grow. 

II 


In the fifties the emigration continued steadily. There 
were new gold strikes to be made in California and new 
homes to be built all the way from Puget Sound to Mon- 
terey. As in preceding decades the pioneers passed through 
Nebraska via the Oregon Trail. 

The crossing on Rock Creek still provided a good camp 
site and it was, as before, well-known and used. To the east, 
the buildings of Old Fort Kearny were under the care of 
Col. Hiram Downs, a civilian, who took custody in 1850.°° 
This cluster of buildings still provided a solid “jumping off 
place” for some of those emigrants who moved west to join 
the Oregon Trail on the banks of the Platte. A man named 
Samuel Martin built a two-story log trading post at the 
mouth of the Platte in the spring of 1853.5" This also served 
as a point of origin for overland travel in Nebraska which 
would connect with the main route. 

In the northwest part of present Fillmore County on 
Big Sandy Creek two men established a short-lived “trading 
post.” This consisted of a tent containing an important (or 
popular) commodity of the trail—whiskey.** This was not 


53 For a detailed account of the army’s early work on the trail 
see Henry P. Beers, “The Army and the Oregon Trail to 1846,” 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly, XXVIII (October, 1937), 339-362. 

54 The “Upper California Crossing” was at a point on the South 
Platte near the present Julesburg, Colorado. The emigrants forded 
here as they did at the “Lower California Crossing.” 

55 Sweet, op. cit., p. 240. 

56 Andreas, op. cit., p. 481. 

57 Gilbert L. Cole, In the Early Days Along the Overland Trail 
in Nebraska Territory, in 1852 (Kansas City, Mo., 1905), p. 27. 
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on the main route either, but because of that it may have 
been more indicative of development. With only such an 
article of trade as liquor, whatever its value may have been, 
men were doing some sort of business in the country which 
was to become Nebraska Territory. 

Fort Kearny was growing and offering greater benefits 
to travelers. The commanding officer at the fort was author- 
ized to issue or sell stores of the government warehouse upon 
emigrant requisition to those whom he believed needed 
aid.** This was an important service because many of those 
people had planned unwisely regarding provisions at the 
time of their departure from an eastern outfitting post. C. W. 
Smith reached the fort in May, 1850, and gave this de- 
scription: 

At Fort Kearney there are several plain-looking 
buildings, mostly composed of unburnt bricks and turf, 
and some tents, though the best houses are wood. One 
hundred fifty soldiers are stationed here.*® 

In the summer of that same year Fort Kearny acquired 
regular mail and passenger service. A stage coach run was 
begun between Independence, Missouri, and Salt Lake City. 
Coaches left the two points each month through the summer, 
while pack horses made the trip on the same schedule dur- 
ing the winter.*® The pioneers who stopped at the fort could 
entrust their letters to a scheduled plan and they did not 
have to depend on the Army or other emigrant couriers. 
The complaints about money wasted on non-delivery of mail 
became less apparent in the contemporary journals. 

The blacksmith shop at the fort continued to serve its 
useful purpose through these years. However, when Celinda 
Hines arrived in June of 1853 there was no smith on hand 
and the men of the wagon train had to do their own work. 
They were allowed to use the government facilities. She 
called attention to the store and to the lack of fortifications 
with the added comment that “it was probably built more 


58 Mantor, op. cit., p. 190. 

59C. W. Smith, Journal of a Trip to California; Across the Con- 
tinent from Weston, Missouri, to Weber Creek, California, in 1850 
(New York, 1920), p. 29. 

60 Lyle E. Mantor, “Stage Coach and Freighter Days at Fort 
Kearny,” Nebraska History, XXIX (December, 1948), 325. 
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for the accommodation of emigrants and to awe the Indians 
than for defense.’’*! 

In May. 1851, William Lobenstine took note of the fact 
that a place of worship existed at the fort. 

. . - a church for the service of the Lord which is 
frequented by soldiers, civilized Indians and passing 
emigrants.®? 

This added accommodation of the outpost was undoubtedly 
welcome to many of the travelers, who were eager for an 
opportunity to worship in some place other than a covered 
wagon or on the open prairie. 

Although the great majority of the people who passed 
Fort Kearny looked on it as a welcome sight, one person 
was not particularly happy about the place. John Wood was 


there on June 3, 1850, and he wrote: “. . . upon the whole, 
I consider it a nuisance—just like some of the men sta- 
tioned there.”** Evidently some of the rougher men and 


buildings of the frontier had the same effect on Wood as 
they had on Francis Parkman. 

Moving west from Fort Kearny approximately thirty-five 
miles, the emigrants found a good camping ground on Plum 
Creek. This location, like Rock Creek crossing, was an excel- 
lent place to stop even though there was no permanent 
shelter or post. 

In 1853 Edward Morin, a former American Fur Company 
agent, set up a trading post. It was at the mouth of Box 
Elder Canyon, just west of the site of later Fort McPherson.** 

Ash Hollow continued to serve as a good trail camp 
with its timber and water, and in 1851 it contained a trading 
post. Lobenstine was there on June 2 of that year and he 
wrote: “There we met a kind of trading post where several 
articles for the remainder of the journey for a reasonable 
price can be got.”®* This business evidently lasted only one 


61 Celinda E. Hines, “Diary of . . . ,” Transactions of the 46th 
Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 
1918), p. 93. 

62 William C. Lobenstine, Extracts from the Diary of ..., 
(New York, 1920), p. 24. 

63 John Wood, Journal of .. . , (Columbus, 1871), p. 16. 


64]. A. Fort, “Edward Morin,” Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Proceedings and Collections, II, 2nd Series (1898), 51. 
65 Lobenstine, op. cit., p. 28. 
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season for evidence of subsequent years does not mention it. 
One emigrant did record passing “Ash Hollow post office” 
in 1852, but it is to be assumed that he referred to the aban- 
doned cabin which the travelers of the forties had seen. 
The term “post office” had been applied to the cabin in the 
previous years. 

A short distance west of Ash Hollow, John Wood came 
upon “a French and Indian trading post, of long standing.”** 
That was in 1850, and Wood wrote as though the post was 
old and established. However, no other available material 
has described such a place between Ash Hollow and Court- 
house Rock. Was Wood’s “of long standing” really descrip- 
tive, or did he mean only that it was not set up during that 
same month? Perhaps he assumed that it was an older post 
but had no definite time of founding. This might have been 
the store which Lobenstine passed a year later, but the 
locations, in relation to Ash Hollow, do not coincide. This 
discrepancy reduces the possibility of the posts being one 
and the same. 

Farther west along the route, Robidoux, well established 
in the Scotts Bluff area, made a change in late 1849 or early 
1850. The trader erected a post “near the mouth of what is 
now caller Carter Canyon, in the southeast corner of Gering 
Valley.”®* At this new location he traded with Indians and 
emigrants while he apparently kept the original blacksmith 
shop and store at Robidoux Pass. C. W. Smith, who came 
to the pass on May 28, 1850, reported “a place where black- 
smithing was done.”*® 

Whatever the exact location of Robidoux’s or the Ameri- 
can Fur Company’s posts, the emigrants of 1850 were able 
to stop and find some articles of trade and blacksmith facili- 


66 Mr. Davis, “Diary of . . . 1852,” Transactions of the 33rd 
Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 
1905), p. 374. 

67 Wood, op. cit., p. 30. 

68 Mattes, “Robidoux’s Trading Post ... ,” p. 115. Mr. Mattes 


has critically examined and discussed the various accounts referring 
in trading posts in the Scotts Bluff area. Reiteration of his findings 
seems unnecessary here; T. L. Green, “Scotts Bluffs, Fort John” 
Nebraska History, XIX (July-September, 1938), 175-188, also dis- 
cusses the Scotts Bluff trading activity at some length. 

69 Smith, op. cit., p. 41. 
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ties. By the fall of 1850 both of these outfits had abandoned 
their original locations and a new trail had been blazed 
through the region. The “Mitchell Pass” route had been 
opened and it saw heavy use in the following season. This 
new trail pass angled northwest from a point near the pres- 
ent Melbeta. Here a post was built, but its founder is a 
mystery. William Lobenstine wrote of it in 1851 but gave no 
information about its stores or operators.*® The Robidoux 
Pass was used in 1851 and after, but it declined in impor- 
tance and the man Robidoux disappeared from the scene 
sometime after the 1851 season. Too, the American Fur 
Company’s post, under Maj. Andrew Drips, did not live past 
the year 1852. 

Near the mouth of Horse Creek, where the Mitchell and 
Robidoux Pass trails joined, trading business began. The 
post and smithy west of Scotts Bluff which Lobenstine men- 
tioned in 1851 was on the stream.*' Lobenstine gave no 
description in his diary, but it is possible that the store 
described by Gilbert Cole in 1852 was the same. 


When within a couple of days’ drive of the fort we 
came to a building which proved to be a store, and 
which was surrounded by several wigwams.?* 

Cole gave the location as thirty-six miles east of Fort Lara- 
mie and James McClosky as the name of the proprietor. 
McClosky had an Indian wife and an ample supply of Indian 
helpers who fed and watered the stock of Cole and his party. 
Cole made no remarks in regard to blacksmith facilities, 
so the posts may not have been identical, but the distance 
cited gives some basis for comparison. 

Between Horse Creek and Fort Laramie sat Ash Point 
Station. Henry Coke had the following to say of it in July, 
1850: 

. several lodges and a mud building, on the south 
side [of the Platte]... . Two or three old traders were 


gossiping together over their pipes on a wood bench 
outside the mud building. Close at hand were a quantity 


70 Lobenstine, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

71 Ibid. This location is assigned by Mattes, “Robidoux’s Trading 
roe... > oe 

72 Cole, op. cit., pp. 51-52 
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of Sioux Indians, squatting round their lodges . . . the 

name of this post was Ash Point, eighteen miles from 

Fort Laramie.‘ 
The next day Coke found that the traders brought their 
goods from Fort Pierre. The men also had animals for 
exchange, but their prices were exorbitant—‘150 dollars for 
horses really not worth 15.”** 

Howard Stansbury in his table of distances for the jour- 
ney east in October of 1850, located “Richard’s” trading post 
19.56 miles from Fort Laramie. The post, according to Stans- 
bury, belonged to the American Fur Company and so it 
would seem that “Richard’s” and Ash Point were one and 
the same.*® 

C. W. Smith also reported a trading post “within twenty 
miles of Fort Laramie.” He wrote that the store lacked pro- 
visions, but that it did have clothing for sale.*® James Mason 
took note of a post at this distance from Laramie on June 12, 
1850.77 

On May 12, 1851, John S. Tutt wrote a letter to John 
Dougherty which indicates that the Ash Point post had 
changed hands: 

Ward and Guerrier have bought and moved to Ash 
Point ... all want to get up in the neighborhood of the 
post this year to trade with the emigrants.™§ 

Stansbury included two other posts in his table of dis- 
tances. The first, “Bissonette’s,” five miles from Laramie, and 
the second, “Badeau’s,” 8.8 miles from the fort.*® Badeau’s, 
which the Captain labeled “a trading house, without pick- 
ets,” would have been on the approximate site of old Fort 


78 Henry J. Coke, A Ride Over the Rocky Mountains to Oregon 
and California (London, 1852), pp. 144-145. 

74 Ibid., pp. 148-149. 

75 Stansbury, op. cit., p. 288. This conclusion is based on two 
points: 1) the similarity of the stated distances, “19.56” and “eigh- 
teen miles”; 2) Fort Pierre was an American Fur Company post, 
so the fact that Ash Point received stores from Pierre brings out 
another likeness. 

76 Smith, op. cit., p. 41. 

77 James C. Olson, ed., “The Diary of James Mason, Ohio to 
California, 1850,” Nebraska History, XXXIII (June, 1952), 103-121. 

_ 78 John S. Tutt to John Dougherty May, 1851, Dougherty Papers, 
Missouri Historical Society. -Microfilm copy in Nebraska State 
Historical Society library. 

79 Stansbury, op. cit., p. 288. 
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Bernard. Irene Paden quotes E. A. Tompkins as saying that 
Fort Bernard was in existence in 1850; a group of log build- 
ings surrounded by a pile of buffalo hides.*” It is probable 
that the post observed by Tompkins was the same one re- 
corded by Stansbury, but the name of the place is in doubt 
The original Bernard did not survive through the forties, 
but the name could have remained with the location easily 
enough, even though it may not have been official. Whether 
the place was named for the old fort by its owner or by the 
emigrants, it makes little difference, because the importance 
of the post lies not in its title, but in its existence as an 
emigrant stopping place. 


There is no doubt about Fort Laramie. It was standing 
by the trail, ready to offer all possible assistance so often 
needed by the westward moving emigrants. 

In May of 1850 emigrants were arriving at Fort Laramie 
where some of them purchased some supplies at the com- 
missary. C. W. Smith approached the fort on May 29 with 
the comment that it looked “the most like civilization of 
anything that I have seen since I left Weston.” He went on 
to say that “biscuit and bacon” were obtainable in small 
quantities by emigrants and he quoted the price of biscuit 
at fourteen dollars per pound.*' 


Earlier in the month a trader at the fort had written 
that his stock of coffee and sugar was exhausted and that if 
he had the latter commodity for sale it would be worth 
one dollar a pound.*” 


For those emigrants who traveled the Mormon Trail 
there remained the task of ferrying the Platte if they chose 
to visit the fort. Leander Loomis and his company did so 
and paid one dollar a load toll. Loomis also went into some 
detail, in his illiterate way, about the appearance of the fort 
in the spring of 1850: 


80 Irene Paden, Wake of the Prairie Schooner (New York, 1944), 
p. 155. 

81 Smith, op. cit., 

82 W. A. McCarty to ohn Dougherty, May 4, 1850, Dougherty 
Papers. 
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. .. this place insted of 6 or 8 little Log huts, we 
found 30 or 40 Buildings, and some of them a pretty 
fine style, some firstrate fraim buildings two-storys high 
and quite large, 

the fort was enclosed by a wall... made of Adobys 
of spanish Brick, in the fort were plassed 2 Brass cannon 
of a pretty good size .. . the parade ground was situ- 
ated Joing the Fort. . . their stabling Joined the parade 
ground .. . a long row of buildings or two long build- 
ings .. . evry thing about these stables were kept in 
splinded order . . . they were Drilling the soldiers, we 
saw them all dress in uniform, and martched on the 
parade ground ... they looked splended. ... 


the Fort is situate about 1% miles from the ferry. 
83 


The ferry on the Platte was owned by the government and 
was managed by the officers at the fort.** The boat was sunk 
in early June, 1850, by “some Californians who were on a 
spree” and several persons were drowned while trying to 
ferry the river by means of wagon boxes.**® The boat was 
replaced after a short period of time and operation was 
resumed. 

Henry Coke visited Laramie in July of the same year. 
He bought eight mules at seventy-five dollars a piece and 
had the following comment on other prices: 


The price of provisions and stores at the settlers’ 
shop here is quite absurd; they know the emigrants are 
obliged to buy, there is no opposition, and they put 
fancy prices upon everything. Major Sanderson .. . has 
permitted us to purchase some of our stock at the gov- 
ernment value, a saving to us of more than two-thirds 
of what our expenses would otherwise have been.*® 


The blacksmith and repair facilities were hard pressed 
to meet the demands of the emigrants. Because of this situa- 
tion the post asked that an appropriation of five thousand 
dollars be given for expansion of those facilities. The assist- 
ant quartermaster believed that suitable shops could be 
built for the stated sum of money and that additional 


83 Leander V. Loomis, A Journal of the Birmingham Emigrating 
Company. Edited by E. L. Ledyard (Salt Lake City, 1928), pp. 30-31. 

84 Hafen and Young, op. cit., p. 160. 

85 Jerome Dutton, “Across the Plains in 1850,” Annals of Iowa, 
3rd Series, IX (July-October, 1910), 447-483. 
86 Coke, op. cit., p. 156. 
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expense of future years would be covered by the payments 
of the emigrants.** 

In 1850 and 1851 a few persons continued up the north 
bank of the Platte without crossing to the fort and the older 
trail. However, they did take advantage of the opportunity 
to mail letters at the fort.** 

Lobenstine wrote in 1851 that the hospital at the fort was 
open to the “broken-down travelers” who wished to use it 
and that the store carried a complete line of articles for use 
on the plains. He also reported the use of a toll bridge over 
the Laramie River for which his party paid the sum of two 
hundred dollars.*® 

This bridge was to prove a welcome structure, for the 
emigration of 1852 was large and difficulty had been encoun- 
tered in fording the Laramie in previous seasons. The toll 
in 1852 was set at two dollars and fifty cents per wagon.” 

Prices at Fort Laramie were still high in 1852, according 
to Thomas Turnbull who was there on June 8. 

. . there is a Blacksmith & waggon makers shop 
= at the Fort Hard bread $13 pr C. Loaf bread worth 
10 cts. in Chicago 60 cts. here Tobaco 6s pr lb. Vinegar 
$2 pr Gallon Tea $2 pr lb. every thing very dear... .9! 
This situation prevailed. George Balshaw, one of the first 
pioneers of the 1853 season, wrote that dried apples were 
selling for twelve dollars a bushel, vinegar for two dollars 
a gallon, and “everything else in proportion.”®* 

Later in the summer William Sloan’s party spent two 

days at the fort shoeing animals and repairing wagons. This 


87 Hafen and Young, op. cit., pp. 165-166. 
88 Andrew Child, Overland Route to California (Los Angeles, 


1946), pp. 20-21; John S. Zeiber, “Diary ... ,” Transactions of the 
48th Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 
1920), pp. 315-316; Henry Allyn, “Journal .. . ,” Transactions of the 


49th Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 
1921), p. 401. Child passed in 1850, Zeiber in 1851, and Allyn in 1853. 
Allyn wrote that letters could be deposited on the north bank at 
the ferry where someone else took them to the fort for mailing. 

89 Lobenstine, op. cit., p. 31. 


80 Cornelia A. Sharp, “Diary of ... ,” Transactions of the 31st 
Annual Reunion of the Oregon Pioneer Association (Portland, 
1904), p. 176. 


91 F, L. Paxson, ed., T. Turnbull’s Travels from the U.S. Across 
the Plains to California (Madison, Wisconsin, 1914), pp. 170-171. 
92 Quoted in Hafen and Young, op. cit., p. 202. 
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group was not able to secure as many supplies as they 
wanted, because of low commissary stock. 


We had to be content with two barrels of mushy 
pickled pork three sacks of flour and one sack of beans 
even with this supply added to our previous short 
rations made the prospect rather gloomy.% 


High prices and scarcity of supplies notwithstanding, 
Fort Laramie in 1853 was considered an important depot 
by the emigrant who prepared to move on through the 
Rockies. 

On the branch trail from the Missouri River, the “Ox 
Bow Trail,” traffic continued and Saline Ford on Salt Creek 
was used. However, not all the travelers crossed Salt Creek 
at the ford, but made other crossings as people in the preced- 
ing decade had done. John Wood went across the eastern 
part of Nebraska in May, 1850 after crossing the Missouri 
at “Hawk’s Ferry,” two days’ journey from a crossing of the 
Nodaway River. He forded the Nemaha, and reached Salt 
Creek on the evening of May 24. The next morning he and 
his fellow travelers effected a crossing in the following 
manner: 


This morning we prepared to cross this stream, in a 
large yawl—which we hauled along, for such purposes. 
This creek is 40 yards wide and 15 feet deep. We now 
launched our boat—tied a rope to her bow, which Bald- 
win Milligan carried across, by swimming the stream. 
We also tied one to the stern, and by this means was 
enabled to draw it backward and forward. Then we 
unloaded our wagons and went to shipping, and before 
night we had all things over the river. We crossed our 
cattle by swimming them; the banks being very miery, 
many came very near sticking.®4 


Wood also found a bridge over Cottonwood Creek, twelve 
miles beyond Salt Creek.*® 


93 William K. Sloan, “Autobiography,” Annals of Wyoming, 
IV (July, 1926), 245. 

94 Wood, op. cit., pp. 9, 11-12. 

5 Ibid. p. 12. It is likely that the crossing of Salt Creek was 
made in the northeast part of Lancaster County. It would seem 
that the distance from Salt Creek to Cottonwood Creek stated by 
Wood is conservative and that it is more nearly twenty miles. 
Cottonwood Creek has its source in northwest Saunders County 
and joins with other small streams near the town of Wahoo to form 
Wahoo Cteek. 
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The available accounts which deal with routes to the 
Oregon Trail are few and it is difficult to ascertain what 
facilities were available along them before 1854. One definite 
conclusion can be drawn: Salt Creek was difficult to cross 
if the rock ford was not used. 

On the main “highway” conditions had improved over 
the three year period. More traders had set up business on 
the route and even though they may not have stayed more 
than a season or two, they were previews of future estab- 
lishments. Too, the bridge across the Laramie River before 
Fort Laramie was to undergo a change. At the end of the 
1853 season plans had already been made to raise the span 
four feet as insurance against future flood waters.®*® This plan 
illustrates the improvements which were to help the coming 
emigration of Nebraska territorial years. 

The words of William Kelly who had reached Fort Lara- 
mie in 1849 might well have been applied to 1853 even 
though more troops were on the plains for protection and 
stores and repair facilities had increased: 

... at a future day, when the track is more beaten, 
and the bad places bridged over and smoothed, it [the 
journey] can be accomplished in a much shorter time 

. . as traders, no doubt, will keep large stocks of sup- 
plies at the different points; caravans, instead of en- 
cumbering themselves with stores and necessaries for 


the entire trip, need only carry as much as will be nec- 
essary from post to post.97 


96 Albert Watkins, ed., Nebraska State Historical Society, Publi- 
cations XX (1922), 253. 
97 Kelly, op. cit., p. 115. 
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BY ANNA BEMIS PALMER 


Nebraska, members of the DAR maintain a museum, 
not so much in size, but with many priceless relics 
and souvenirs of the pioneers who built the city and helped 
to open up the state, and the citizens are adding to it rapidly. 
One frame on display shows a faded group photograph 
of thirty-three men in uniform with many ribbon badges 
prominent on their shirt fronts, and above them is the 
legend, “WORLD’S CHAMPIONS, Time 444/5 seconds, 
1887.” These are the men who comprised the Hook and 
Ladder team of the York Volunteer Fire Department nearly 
seventy years ago and brought to the small town the honor 
of being the home of the fire department holding the world’s 
championship. Below the photograph are two ornate gold 
medals. One of them, given to Captain W. R. Knapp by the 
running team, is embellished with a beautifully engraved 
hook and ladder, a fireman’s helmet and the inscription, 
“To Capt. W. R. Knapp from the running team, 1886, Time 
45 seconds.” 

A more decorative medal, won at the state tournament 
in Grand Island, in 1885, was presented to George Chilcote, 
York’s ladder man. This one is surmounted by a laurel 
wreath and ornamented with a palm of victory, a fireman’s 
axe, hooks and ladders galore, and the words, “Champion 


D* in the basement of the City Library at York, 
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1885,” enamelled in black. George Chilcote, short and slen- 
der, was always at the top of the thirty foot ladder by the 
time it was upright, and very much resembled the monkey 
who used to accompany the old time Italian with the hand 
organ, as he scampered up the ladder while the men were 
raising it aloft. Mr. Chilcote appears in the photograph hold- 
ing the belt which was won at Kearney in 1887. 

A white satin badge heavily trimmed in gold lace and 
fringe contains the names of thirty-two men with the follow- 
ing inscription, “Champions of the World, Running Team, 
York Hook and Ladder Company # 1 Time 444/5 seconds, 
1887.” A number of homes in York still boast a red satin 
ribbon wi'*. the names of the entire company on it. The one 
in the frame is the gift of Mrs. W. R. Knapp and was worn 
by her husband while he was Captain. 

The running team pulled a seventeen hundred pound 
truck with a thirty foot ladder and ran three hundred yards 
and had a man at the top of the ladder when they stopped. 
No man could join the running team (all young boys aspired 
to it) unless he qualified by being able to run three hundred 
yards in thirty-seven seconds. 

During tournament time, mornings were devoted to busi- 
ness meetings with election of state officers, and other 
matters pertaining to the conduct of firemen over the area 
being discussed and adjusted. Afternoons were devoted to 
the races when the different teams from over the state each 
displayed their best efforts. They raced, not against each 
other, but against the time keepers’ watches. No paid fire- 
men participated in the tournament, but few towns outside 
of Lincoln and Omaha had other than volunteer companies. 
Especially good contestants remembered came from Kear- 
ney, Stanton, Seward, Aurora, Grand Island, and Red Cloud. 
At one time there were five time keepers on the job since 
each team trusted only certain men in that important posi- 
tion. When the wheels of a truck crossed the line, an electric 
starter recorded it, and when the ladder man hit the highest 
round all stop watches clicked. 

There were other races on the agenda. The different hose 
teams raced with each other, there was a coupling contest 
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to see who could connect the nozzle to the hose first, and the 
chiefs of each department always ran a hundred yard foot 
race. Also the usual fat men’s race, sack race and others, 
but none of these were taken seriously as was the race of 
the running team. At the close of the meeting officials re- 
corded the results, they were attested and most solemnly 
sworn to and sent to the different states—no breathless wait- 
ing at the radio then nor any radio to wait with. 

Competition was very keen, not to say fierce, in those 
days, at other than tournament times. A bad fire not con- 
trolled was considered a disgrace among the members and 
when the Methodist church at York burned to the ground, 
the building and contents a total loss, the York company 
was favored by a telegram from the Stromsburg team con- 
gratulating them on “saving the lot.” This was especially 
bitter for the firemen as it was not their fault that there was 
no water pressure that night. York had two fire trucks, one 
down town and the other in north York and when the fire 
alarm sounded there was a wild race to see which one 
reached the fire first with the loser highly penalized by the 
ensuing sarcasm and ridicule. 


Through the foresight and intelligent thinking of some 
of the former and the present men in charge of the fire hall, 
a fine collection of photographs and trophies has been pre- 
served, dating back to the eighties, and also a file has been 
kept of the printed proceedings of the annual conventions 
of the Nebraska State Volunteer Firemen’s Association since 
1923. That year the meet was held at North Platte and a 
large concourse is pictured with the Norfolk Fireman’s Band 
in the foreground. A worn old velvet banner proclaims 
York H. and L. Co. Champions, 1886-1887-1888 and there is a 
copy of the by-laws of the company dated 1893. Fifty years 
ago a crack ladder team from Omaha gave exhibitions ove: 
the state and their photo is on file captioned “Omaha Pom- 
pier Team,” with a picture of the scaling ladder near the 
men. They were in York in 1921. In 1903 the association met 
in Crete and photos show a large attendance. Appended is a 
list of the meetings from the first one held at Lincoln, in 
1883 down through the first forty years. 

















ABOVE: A Hose Cart Team of the 1880's. 


BELOW: York’s “World Champions,” 1887. 
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THE PLACES AND DATES OF MEETINGS SINCE THE 
ORGANIZATION WAS ESTABLISHED 


First Meeting 


Lincoln, February 15, 1883 
Lincoln, August 28-31, 1883 
Fremont, January 22-24, 1884 
Lincoln, January 20-21, 1885 
Seward, January 19-20, 1886 
Columbus, January 18-19, 1887 
Plattsmouth, January 17-18, 1888 
York, January 15-17, 1889 

Wahoo, January 21-22, 1890 
Grand Island, January 20-21, 1891 
Fremont, January 19-21, 1892 
Kearney, January 17-19, 1893 
Beatrice, January 17-19, 1894 
Norfolk, January 15-17, 1895 
Grand Island, January 21-23, 1896 
Columbus, January 19-21, 1897 
Kearney, January 18-29, 1898 
Beatrice, January 17-19, 1899 
Norfolk, January 16-18, 1900 
Seward, January 15-17, 1901 
Nebraska City, January 21-23, 1902 
Crete, January 20-22, 1903 
Fremont, January 19-21, 1904 
Columbus, January 17-19, 1905 
Beatrice, January 16-18, 1906 
Grand Island, January 15-17, 1907 
Nebraska City, January 21-23, 1908 
Norfolk, January 19-21, 1909 
Fremont, January 18-20, 1910 
Alliance, January 17-19, 1911 
Kearney, January 16-18, 1912 
North Platte, January 21-23, 1913 
Columbus, January 20-22, 1914 
Nebraska City, January 19-21, 1915 
Crawford, January 18-20, 1916 
Auburn, January 16-18, 1917 
Fremont, January 15-17, 1918 
Fremont, January 21-23, 1919 
Scottsbluff, January 20-22, 1920 
York, January 18-20, 1921 
Norfolk, January 17-19, 1922 
North Platte, January 16-18, 1923 


Ist 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 
5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 
lith 
12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 
20th 
21st 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
28th 
29th 
30th 
31st 
32nd 
33rd 
34th 
35th 
36th 
37th 
38th 
39th 
40th 
4list 


Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 
Annual 


Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 
Convention 


A time-hardened leather helmet, white once but rather 
gray now, is proof that one of York’s fire chiefs won the 
Chief’s race in the old days, and a pair of prancing horses 
is reminiscent of the days when harness dropped on their 
backs as the old gong, still preserved, sounded. The old 
seventeen hundred pound truck, homemade by York’s pio- 
neer blacksmith, W. E. Gould, is now on exhibition at Lin- 
coln and drew a crowd of onlookers at last fall’s state fair. 
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And now that the morning business and the afternoon 
races have been attended to, may we have a minute for the 
evening’s funfest? What fun everybody had with the popu- 
lation of the town added to by hundreds of visitors and a 
Midway with the most lurid of attractions. One barker with 
a baritone that a Metropolitan star might envy stood far 
into the night intoning only one sentence: “This way to the 
home office for your little rubber return balls.” The thou- 
sands of little rubber return balls sold during the week 
were small rubber balls fastened to a rubber band of most 
wonderful stretching capacity, and when thrown at a 
passerby, gave one light blow and returned to the thrower. 
If one were quick enough to catch the ball it became his 
property, or rather hers, for pretty girls were most often the 
target and some of them ended the night with enough balls 
to start a “Home Office.” 

A fireman’s ball was a must and of course there were 
water fights on the street when never an exhibition of the 
firemen’s skill with the hose took place but that at some time 
it was found necessary to turn the streams directly where 
the onlookers were the thickest, but a very wet and some- 
times a very angry crowd soon forgave the “accident.” 

Games of chance that would put bingo to shame were 
rife around the unpaved, dusty courthouse square, and danc- 
ing girls, glass blowers, a merry-go-round, and “the only 
real man of Borneo” helped entertain. Speaking of those 
dancing girls, some of the public-spirited citizens who were 
shocked to the point of rebellion lodged a complaint with 
the police magistrate, alleging indecent exposure, since the 
ladies wore dresses that were very low at the top and very 
high at the bottom. Appearing in court the next morning 
the girls, all very demure and innocent looking, were found 
to be a bevy of boys ranging in age from 14 to 16 years! 

At present only one man of the old champion group is 
left in York, Everett Gould, who at the age of eighty-seven, 
lives on the farm adjoining the town where his father home- 
steaded in the seventies and if occasion arises, he still can 
run with a lot of vim. Mr. Gould was able to identify all of 
the men in the photograph and can tell many a tale of the 
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time when they were so important a part of the life of 
the city. 

Incidentally, the photo in the museum was found by 
Gertrude Furman in the basement of the old building where 
her father, W. J. Furman, a member of the team, used to 
run a cafe in the eighties and the mora. 1s, search your base- 
ments and attics and put the early history of Nebraska 
where it will be kept to inspire future generations and make 
them pioneer conscious. 








EARLY SKETCHES OF T. R. PEALE* 


BY JOHN FRANCIS McDERMOTT 


on the Wilkes expedition in 1838-40 and as a manager 

of Peale family museums, is commonly thought of as a 
naturalist. But there are enough bits and fragments con- 
cerning his sketches made on the western plains and at the 
foot of the Rockies to suggest that he is worth investigation 
as one of the earliest artists of that region. 

In 1819 Charles Willson Peale wangled a place for his 
nineteen-year-old son on Major Stephen H. Long’s “Yellow- 
stone Expedition,” which the following year, diverted from 
its original objective, became an exploring trip up the Platte 
valley to the mountains, across Colorado to the headwaters 
of the Arkansas, and down that river homeward. According 
to Long’s orders of 31 March 1819 young Titian Peale was 
“to officiate as assistant naturalist”—that is, he was to assist 
Dr. Baldwin the botanist, Thomas Say the zoologist, and 
A. E. Jessup the geologist “in collecting specimens suitable 


Ton tne Ramsey Peale II, widely known for his work 


*The Peale journal was published in the Missouri Historical 
Review, January and April, 1947. For the list of the Peale drawings 
deposited in the Peale Museum I am indebted to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. For permission to reproduce the Buffalo 
Hunt I thank the Indiana Historical Society which owns one of the 
very few complete editions of the J. O. Lewis Aboriginal Port Folio. 
The two drawings from the Lawson Scrapbooks I owe to the kind- 
ness of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia; and the 
Grizzly Bear picture as supplied to me by the Library of Congress. 
Some of my facts are drawn from the Dictionary of American 
Biography. 
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Fig. 1. Moveable Skin Lodges of the Kaskaias. From James, Nar- 
rative of an Expedition, courtesy of St. Louis Mercantile Library. 





Fig. 2. “Buffaloe Hunt on the River Platte.” From J. O. Lewis, 
Aboriginal Port Folio, courtesy Indiana Historical Society. 
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Fig. 3. Cliff Swallows. Drawing by T. R. Peale, from the Lawson 
Scrapbooks, courtesy Academy of Natural Science, Philadelphia. 




















Fig. 4. Wild Turkey, Male and Female. Engraved by Alexander 
Lawson after a drawing by T. R. Peale. Courtesy Academy of 
Natural Science, Philadelphia. 

















Fig. 5. Grizzly Bears. Lithography after a drawing by T. R. Peale, 
courtesy Library of Congress. 
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to be preserved, in drafting and delineating them, in pre- 
serving skins, &c. of animals, and in sketching the stratifi- 
cation of rocks, earths, &c. as presented on the declivities of 
precipices.” These multiple duties, however, did not prevent 
him from filling a portfolio with a variety of drawings. 

Peale kept a journal from Pittsburgh, 3 May 1819, to Fort 
Osage in Missouri, 1 August 1819, but, although there are 
many notes in it about scenery and natural history, there is 
no reference to any sketching. For instance, on 19 June he 
reported that he had spent the day “measuring and taking 
a survey” of the Indian mounds in the northern portion of 
St. Louis. That he actually made a sketch plan of this area 
becomes clear only forty years later when he published one 
in the Smithsonian Institution Report for 1861. Unfortu- 
nately this diary comes to an end long before the expedition 
had set up winter quarters at Council Bluffs so that for the 
actual exploring trip the next year to the outlying ranges 
of the Rocky Mountains we have no record by Peale. 

Edwin James in his official Account of an Expedition from 
Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains performed in the years 
1819, 1820 occasionally mentioned the young man. Three 
glimpses we get of Peale in the act of drawing: in July 1820 
he sketched some “singular rocks” on what is now called 
Plum Creek in Colorado. On 1 August he made a drawing 
of a “black-tailed or mule deer,” and on the next day he 
sketched “an immense circular elevation . . . apparently 
inaccessible on all sides.” But these are only faint indications 
of the work accomplished by the young artist. 

In his preface James mentioned (without further detail) 
that Peale had made one hundred and twenty-two sketches, 
of which only twenty-one had been finished for possible use 
in the printed report. The subjects of these pictures are 
named in the Peale Museum accession book in which Rubens 
Peale on 23 March 1821 acknowledged receipt of “Zoological 
Specimens and Drawings prepared by Titian Peale, Assist- 
ant Naturalist for the Exploring Expedition and deposited 
in the Philadelphia Museum by Maj. S. H. Long .. . pursuant 
to instructions of the Secretary of War.” There the drawings 
are listed as follows: 
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1 Buffaloe finished 

1 Black Wolf do 

1 Prairie Wolf do 

1 Badger do 

2 Shrews unfinished 
2 Wild Cats do 

2 Squirrels unfinished 
4 Squirrels do 

1 Skunk unfinished 
1 Gopher do 

1 Wood Rat do 

2 Antelopes do 

2 Black Tail Deer do 

2 Marmots do 

1 Oriole M. & F. finished 

1 Sand Hill Crane M.&F. do 

1 Pine Grose beak (young) finished 

1 Magpies finished 

2 Minute Tern unfinished 
1 White Pelican do 

1 Black Hawk do 

4 Sparrows do 

3 Warblers do 

2 Sand Pipers do 

3 Fly-catchers do 

1 Pigeon do 

1 Woodpecker do 

1 Swallow do 

2 Buntings do 

1 Hawk do 

1 Owl do 
13 Plants do 

9 Fishes do 

9 Lizards do 

3 Snakes finished [?] 
33 Insects unfinished [?] 
6 Shells finished 


None of these sketches, however, were used by James. Their 
location today is unknown. 


But there is evidence of other work accomplished on this 
trip. That Peale, as one would expect, kept a private sketch- 
book is suggested by two pictures not included in his official 
portfolio. One of these, a view (Fig. 1) of “Moveable Skin 
Lodges of the Kaskaias” (probably sketched on 10 August 
1820) , was published in The Portfolio for December 1822 and 
was used by James to illustrate his report. The second pic- 
ture is the most interesting piece of his work I have come 
upon: it is a “View of a Buffalo Hunt on the River Platte” 
in the form of a lithograph by P. S. Duval from a painting 
by Peale (Fig. 2). It turns up oddly enough as No. 80 in the 
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long unknown tenth part of J. O. Lewis’ Aboriginal Port 
Folio, published in Philadelphia in 1836. If Peale did one such 
picture, we can surely hope that other western scenes from 
his pencil may yet be found. 

For this early period of his life a few more specimens 
(or references to pictures) can be found. From the Lawson 
Scrapbooks in the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, I have reproduced a pencil sketch of birds (cliff 
swallows?) that may belong to this period (Fig. 3) ; certainly 
he might have seen these very birds in Colorado on 18 July 
1820. In the same record is an engraving by Alexander 
Lawson of Peale’s “Wild Turkey. Male and Female” (Fig. 4). 
This subject is most commonly known, perhaps, by the W. H. 
Lizars engraving that appears as Plate IX in Jardine’s 1832 
edition of Alexander Wilson’s American Ornithology. 

In 1822 Peale exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts four water color pictures of animals but neither 
the subjects nor the pictures are known today. These were 
very likely made from sketches acquired on the western 
expedition. Four other water colors of animals he showed 
at the Academy in 1826, but that institution is as vague about 
their fate as about the 1822 pictures. One other western 
subject turned up a few years later, but it almost certainly 
dates from the Long expedition. It is a picture of two grizzly 
bears (Fig. 5) which was put on stone by Thomas Doughty 
for publication in the first volume of The Cabinet of Natural 
History and American Rural Sports (Philadelphia, 1831). 
We know that Peale did see grizzlies on 19 July 1820. 

Here is variety enough to suggest that Titian Peale may 
have fattened his western sketchbooks with many a scene 
and subject beyond those officially required. Perhaps those 
drawings may yet be found. 











Up the Missouri with Audubon: The Journal of Edward 
Harris. Edited and annotated by John Francis McDer- 
mott. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951. 
xv + 222 pp. Illustrations, notes, and index. $3.75.) 


By itself, the Harris journal is, in effect, a supplement 
to the Missouri River journal of his companion, the famous 
naturalist, John James Audubon (Audubon and His Jour- 
nals, 2 vols., New York, Scribners, 1897); but with the full 
editorial treatment, Harris appears to stand on his own feet. 
By virtue of McDermott’s meticulous scholarship and gen- 
teel touch, a work emerges which will delight the devotees 
of Western Americana. 

Edward Harris, a gentleman farmer of New Jersey and 
an enthusiastic amateur ornithologist, was one of five mem- 
bers of Audubon’s Missouri River exploring party of 1843, 
defraying much of the cost, and contributing mightily to the 
collection of scientific specimens. The group accepted the 
invitation of Pierre Chouteau, Jr., proprietor of the erst- 
while American Fur Company, to ascend the river on the 
steamer Omega, bound for Fort Union at the mouth of 
Yellowstone River. Their journey is well documented for, 
in addition to the Audubon and Harris journals, there is the 
journal of Isaac Sprague (which McDermott promises to 
publish) , the log of the steamer Omega, reproduced in Chit- 
tenden’s American Fur Trade of the Far West (2 vols., New 
York, 1935) and official correspondence of the American Fur 
Company. 
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Leaving St. Louis on April 25, the Omega, in spite of 
exasperating delays due to its own frailties and the obstrep- 
erousness of the Missouri, arrived at Fort Union just “17 
hours less than 7 weeks” later, bettering all previous records 
by fifteen days. The steamer returned almost at once with 
eight hundred packs buffalo robes and thirty packs of beaver, 
to take advantage of the June rise, the naturalists remaining 
at the fort for several weeks, departing therefrom on August 
16 by mackinaw. 

Harris and Audubon are among a distinguished company 
of western explorer-naturalists, including Nuttall, Town- 
send, Douglas, and, for that matter, Lewis and Clark, if by 
naturalists we mean painstaking observers and recorders 
of natural phenomena. The eager pursuit of birds and quad- 
rupeds, and the geological soliloquies of these gentlemen 
are a bore to the layman, and must be of only antiquarian 
interest to modern biologists; yet their eagerness, resulting 
in valuable data obtained when many species were pre- 
viously unknown or later doomed to extinction, is bound to 
earn our respect. The important things to the historian, 
however, are the incidental sidelights thrown on contempo- 
rary history. 

At St. Louis, Harris consorts with a whole battery of 
famous names, the likes of John B. Sarpy and William Camp- 
bell of fur trade fame; Thomas Fitzpatrick, then on the verge 
of guiding Fremont’s second expedition; and William Sub- 
lette and Sir William Drummond Stewart, about to take off 
for the Rocky Mountains. 

Along the Nebraska shore, the Omega hove to at Belle- 
vue. Peter Sarpy, the post trader, was absent, but present 
were numerous hungry Otoes. Just above here was Fort 
Croghan, established in 1842 to stop whisky smuggling into 
the Upper Missouri. (It was abandoned when Harris re- 
turned in October.) The soldiers were unable to find illicit 
cargo. Other points of interest observed were Council Bluffs 
(of Lewis and Clark, near present Fort Calhoun). Wood’s 
Bluff, the grave of the Omaha Chief Blackbird “at the end of 
the 60 mile prairie,” and abandoned Fort Mitchell, at the 
mouth of Niobrara River. Here Captain Sire obligingly con- 
fiscated the stockades to refuel the voracious Omega. 
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All the other trimmings of an authentic Missouri River 
journal are present in copious supply—cannonballs on Can- 
nonball River, the vermin-infested Aricara, the wild buffalo 
hunts, boiled Indian puppies, and such reliable characters 
as Alexander Culbertson and his buxom squaw, the rascal 
Chardon, and “Major Cripps,” the same Andrew Dripps 
who, in 1849, would establish a trading post at Scotts Bluffs, 
Nebraska. 

It is a charming volume, attractively designed, and nicely 
illustrated. It is represented as “Number 12 in the American 
Exploration and Travel Series,” of the University of Okla- 
homa press. 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


The Early Histories of St. Louis. Edited by John Francis 
McDermott. (St. Louis: St. Louis Historical Documents 
Foundation, 1952. xi + 171 pp. Illustrations, notes, and 
index. $4.00.) 


This little volume is, in the words of its editor, “a collec- 
tion of the first historical sketches of the founding and early 
years of the town [St. Louis] which are based upon primary 
sources: the papers and statements of its original citizens.” 
Seven such accounts are given. They are arranged in chrono- 
logical order of their preparation and are preceded by an 
introduction by the editor. In this introductory essay Pro- 
fessor McDermott, who has an intimate knowledge of the 
early history of St. Louis, discusses the significance of each 
of the sketches which he has chosen to be reprinted, and, 
where appropriate, gives the probable sources of its contents. 
He also mentions, as he believes, all other works published 
to 1860 which comment on the beginnings of St. Louis and 
remarks on the nature and origins of the information which 
they contain. 


The most important accounts of the establishment of St. 
Louis presented are those of Auguste Chouteau. His are the 
only reports made by one who actually participated in the 
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events described, and all other early histories are to a greater 
or less degree based upon them. The Chouteau documents 
consist of a twelve-page fragment of a “Narrative of the 
Settlement of St. Louis,” which he wrote some time in the 
early nineteenth century, and four depositions which he 
made before the Recorder of Land Titles in St. Louis in 1825. 
Chouteau begins his description with the granting, in 1762, 
to the firm of Maxent, LaClede and Company of exclusive 
trading privileges for eight years with the Indian tribes 
of the Missouri Valley and the Trans-Mississippi country 
above the Missouri’s mouth. In order to begin that trade 
Pierre LaClede ascended the Mississippi from New Orleans 
in the latter part of 1763. His clerk and lieutenant was 
Chouteau, then a lad less than fourteen years old. Chouteau 
reports that LaClede determined to establish a new settle- 
ment as a base for his trading operations because there 
existed at that time no place satisfactory for this purpose 
west of the Mississippi. He chose its location in December, 
1763, and the following February sent his young lieutenant 
with thirty men to begin laying out a town, felling trees, 
and building a warehouse and cabins. They actually set to 
work on February 15, 1764. When LaClede arrived at the 
rising settlement a few weeks later he named it St. Louis, 
“in Honor of the King of France.” Chouteau’s accounts con- 
tinue by telling something of his and LaClede’s earliest 
relations with the Indians, of the arrival of the first group 
of French settlers from English territory on the east side 
of the Mississippi, and of the general plan of the city as it 
was originally laid out. He also gives a chronology of a few 
of the outstanding events of St. Louis’ early history. 


The other documents included in the volume are: 
1) John A. Paxton’s “Notes on St. Louis,” which appeared 
in 1821 as a preface to his St. Louis Directory and Register; 
2) Lewis C. Beck’s description of St. Louis contained in his 
A Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri, published 
in 1823; 3) “A Sketch of the History of the First Settlement 
of St. Louis,” written by an unknown author who signed 
himself “A Creole” and published in the St. Louis Beacon 
in 1831; 4) Wilson Primm’s “History of St. Louis,” which ap- 
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peared in the Illinois Monthly Magazine in 1832; and 
5) Joseph N. Nicollet’s “Sketch of the Early History of St. 
Louis,” which was first published in 1843 as part of a U'S. 
Senate Document. The fullest and best of these descriptions 
is that of Nicollet. It is based chiefly upon the Chouteau 
papers and sketches the history of St. Louis to 1840. 
Professor McDermott has performed a useful service for 
persons interested in the history of St. Louis and of the West 
by making available in one volume all of the important early 
descriptions of St. Louis, “The Gateway to the West.” 


Evansville College, Indiana John Loos 


Queen of Cowtowns, Dodge City: “The Wickedest Little City 
in America,” 1872-1886. By Stanley Vestal. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. viii -++ 285 pp. Illustrations, 
notes, and bibliography. $3.50.) 


Readers interested in reviewing the facts, anecdotes, and 
legends which had their origin in the days when Dodge City 
was the “Queen of Cowtowns” will find this book an intrigu- 
ing one. For within the covers of this volume are included 
all the widely-known, and some less well-known tales of the 
colorful years of this cowtown’s history. Intriguing stories, 
colorful characters, and exciting times tied together in the 
well-written style of Stanley Vestal combine to produce a 
volume which is certain to appeal to a large group of readers. 

Queen of Cowtowns is not a history of Dodge City. 
Neither is it an analytical study of the town’s position in the 
range cattle and trail-driving economy. Rather, this volume 
portrays various aspects of the social life of Dodge City, 
especially that portion of Dodge City which lay south of the 
“Deadline”—literally on the wrong side of the tracks— 
where cowboys and trail hands celebrated while visiting this 
village on the plains. The chapter titles indicate the pattern 
of organization as well as the type of subject matter covered 
—Boot Hill; The Hide Hunters; Pranks and Pranksters; Bull- 
fight; Crimes and Punishment; The Killing of Dora Hand; 
Wyatt Earp Takes a Hand. 
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In surveying life in Dodge City the author eventually 
concentrates most of his attention on gunmen and gunfight- 
ers—legendary figures such as Clay Allison, “Bat” Master- 
son, Luke Short, Mysterious Dave Mather. Much of the 
volume is devoted to answering questions such as, “How 
effective were gunfighters such as Earp and Masterson as 
law-enforcement officials?” “Were these men the sort of 
ruthless killers that writers of western fiction have pic- 
tured?” “What was the attitude of Dodge City’s permanent 
citizenry toward the question of how best to enforce law 
within that city’s limits?” While answering questions such 
as these the author necessarily produces an interesting study 
of conflict in a community where a portion of the populace 
sought the establishment of both law and order while an- 
other group interested in the “Texas trade” was willing 
to ignore minor violations on the grounds that “boys will 
be boys.” The final resolving of this conflict came only after 
the tide of granger migration into western Kansas had ended 
Dodge City’s career as a cowtown. 

The author has based his account primarily on a wide 
variety of secondary accounts and personal reminiscences 
of people connected in varying degrees with Dodge City 
during its early years. Occasionally statistics gleaned from 
county and municipal records are offered to document new 
information offered by the author to challenge some of the 
traditional views publicized by the motion picture industry 
and the writers of western fiction. 


There is a historical Dodge City which has escaped the 
notice of most writers. That is the Dodge City which as a 
shipping and business center was the vital hub of an impor- 
tant part of the plains economy—the Dodge City which was 
visited by those cowboys (and there were many) who did 
not drink up three months’ wages in one night and die before 
the guns of some town marshall—the Dodge City which was 
built and maintained by people who made it their home and 
eventually produced a rather delightful little town out on 
the high plains. The story of that Dodge City is still to be 
written. Stanley Vestal has told the story of the traditional 
“Dodge” in his usual fine style, and has given the reading 
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public another bit of western Americana that reads well, 
and should also sell well. 


Oklahoma A. and M. College Norbert R. Mahnken 


Mount Rushmore. By Gilbert C. Fite. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1952. xiv + 272 pp. Illustrations, 
maps, notes, bibliography, and index. $3.75.) 


The virtual monopoly which the Statue of Liberty once 
exercised as the symbol of American virtues is being lost 
to newer icons. To the people of this area and to the nearly 
one million tourists who yearly peer up at the colossal sculp- 
tured heads of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mount Rushmore has become one of its more 
significant rivals. Philosophers could no doubt present sig- 
nificant and conflicting explanations for this tendency of our 
symbol to move from the seaboard to the geographic center 
of North America and of the substitution of huge natural 
likenesses of four American presidents (male) for a mysti- 
cal, feminine figure. 

Perhaps wisely, Fite does not venture into this vague 
land. What he does do is to relate in lively fashion the story 
of Mount Rushmore from the first proposal of such a project 
in 1923 to the present. He has built his story from personali- 
ties, financial history, technical problems of mountain carv- 
ing, and some speculation as to the ideological-artistic signifi- 
cance of the figures. As for the first, the Black Hills appear 
either to attract interesting individuals or to produce them. 
In this case it is the intriguing personality of sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum who catches chief attention because of his “extreme 
individualism, his egocentricity, and his refusal to cooperate 
with others.” Yet, clearly, without him there would have 
been no monument at Rushmore. Financially, the pattern 
was familiar. Beginning with limited local funds, the back- 
ers cautiously inserted one foot in the congressional door 
by obtaining matching funds and then pushed on to full 
federal responsibility. Of the total cost of almost one million 
dollars the federal government appropriated $836,000. 
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Technical history of the project makes it clear that the 
four figures were not “carved” but emerged from the rock 
as a product of the engineering feats of “measuring, drilling, 
blasting, drilling, wedging, and bumping.” The artistic- 
ideological value of Mount Rushmore has been much 
debated. Little space has been given to the Black Hills figures 
in books on art. Yet the heads are striking likenesses whose 
ideological significance varies with the individual observer. 
Where one sees only an engineering job of great magnitude, 
another visualizes “independence, freedom, justice, equality, 
self-reliance, individuality, and other qualities which have 
characterized America.” 

Criticism of Fite’s history by the South Dakotans has 
been taking two forms. A few have expressed resentment of 
the author’s picture of their state as now reaping much 
where they sowed very little. But in this case Fite is merely 
citing unquestionable statistics. A sounder criticism protests 
that the book has not caught the beauty, vitality, and 
strength of the Black Hills in which the monument lies. 


University of South Dakota Cedric Cummins 
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Merrill J. Mattes, “The Beecher Island Battlefield Diary 
of Sigmund Shlesinger,” The Colorado Magazine, July, 1952, 
is a brief but interesting document relating to that notable 
encounter between white man and red. 


Another recent article by Mr. Mattes is, “Revival at Old 
Fort Randall,” The Military Engineer, March-April, 1952. 
An article in the Sunday World-Herald Magazine, August 3, 
1952, “Fort Randall Has a History,” was based on Mr. Mattes’ 
study in The Military Engineer. 


“The Wonderful West: Samuel A. Custer’s Report on His 
Travels, 1880,” edited by Arthur R. Hogue and Otis E. Young, 
Indiana Magazine of History, June, 1952, is an account of a 
railroad tour of the West. Mr. Custer found Omaha “a thriv- 
ing city,” but Council Bluffs “on the Stand Still.” 


O. J. Pruitt, “Grave of a Pawnee Chief,” Annals of Iowa, 
July, 1952, is a brief statement regarding a burial found near 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 


Allan G. Bogue, “Farmer Debtors in Pioneer Kinsley,” 
The Kansas Historical Quarterly, May, 1952, discusses the 
operation of the land laws and the mortgage system in a 
Kansas township in the Populist belt. 


Students of agricultural history will be interested in 
Patricia M. Bourne and A. Bower Sageser, “Background 
Notes on the Bourne Lister Cultivator,” The Kansas Histori- 
cal Quarterly, August, 1952. 
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Paul F. Sharp, “The Northern Great Plains: A Study in 
Canadian-American Regionalism,” The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, June, 1952, effectively argues the thesis 
presented in its first paragraph: “Regional rather than na- 
tional studies of the Northern Great Plains promise a more 
complete understanding of our West. Such an approach 
supplements the national emphases which have dominated 
our research and helps us avoid the unfortunate tendency 
in western American history of emphasizing the sensational, 
the transitory, the erratic, and the pathological.” Sharp’s 
Northern Great Plains comprises an area of 300,000 square 
miles, “with its base resting on the Kansas-Nebraska line 
and its apex reaching the Park Belt of mid-Alberta and 
Saskatchewan.” 


The Montana Magazine of History, July, 1952, devotes 
three articles to the Custer story: “Our Last Camp on the 
Rosebud,” edited by Edward S. Luce; “The Custer Battle- 
field Museum,” by Harry B. Robinson; and “The Reno Court 
of Inquiry,” by Edgar I. Stewart. 


Philip C. Marshall, “The Newark Overland Company,” 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, July, 1952, 
describes the journey of a company of New Jersey gold- 
seekers across the plains to California in 1849. The following 
quotation from the diary of a member of the company for 
May 24 is of particular interest in connection with E. P. H. 
Gempel, “An Early Nebraska Sawmill,” Nebraska History, 
December, 1950: “Breakfast at 4 a.m., reached Fort Kearney 
at 2 p.m. All the buildings here are constructed of mud, ex- 
cept a saw-mill driven by 12 mules; there are several frame 
buildings in process of erection for government. .. .” 


John E. Parsons, “Gunmakers for the American Fur 
Company,” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, 
April, 1952, will interest gun collectors and students of the 
fur trade. 


Among articles of interest to Nebraskans in North Dakota 
History, April, 1952, are: “Ranching in the Dakota Band- 
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lands: A Study of Roosevelt’s Contemporaries,’ by Ray H. 
Mattison; “Custer’s Meeting with Secretary of War Belknap 
at Fort Abraham Lincoln,” by Earl K. Brigham; “A Yank- 
tonai Dakota Mide Bundle,” by James H. Howard; and 
“Some Dakota Songs,” by Walter M. Hlady. 


Those who are interested in prehistory will find three 
articles of interest in The Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, April, 1952: “The Archaic Cultures and 
the Adena People,” by William S. Webb; “The Hopewell 
Culture,” by Raymond S. Baby; and “The Late Prehistoric 
Cultures of the Ohio Valley,” by James B. Griffin. 


The same issue also contains an article on the national 
pastime—‘“Baseball in Its Adolescence,” by Carl Wittke. 


Ralph Emerson Woods, a member of the Society living 
in San Jose, California, has an article on the grave of 
Susan O. Hail, “The Saga of the Lone Grave,” in The Pony 
Express, May, 1952. 


Students of the range cattle industry will be interested 
in T. R. Havins, “The Passing of the Longhorn,” The South- 
western Historical Quarterly, July, 1952. 


The Wisconsin Magazine of History, Spring, 1952, con- 
tains two articles of interest to those who study historians 
and their work: “Lyman Copeland Draper, 1815-1891,” by 
William B. Hesseltine; and “Frederick Jackson Turner and 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 1885,” by Fulmer Mood. 





Carte Partie Occidentale de la Nouvelle France ou Can- 
ada, prepared by Donald G. Bouma, is an interesting map of 
New France in North America as it was in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries drawn on a modern map. Copies 
may be secured from Mr. Bouma, RFD 1, Goshen, Indiana. 


($1.15.) 











CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Maurice C. Latta is assistant professor of economics 
at the University of Nebraska. His article in this issue is the 
first of two articles on Custer County he is writing for this 
magazine. 


Robert W. Richmond is Archivist on the staff of the 
Nebraska State Historical Society. His article is based upon 
a Master’s thesis prepared under the direction of Professor 
James L. Sellers of the University of Nebraska. 


John Francis McDermott of St. Louis is making his 
second appearance of the year in this magazine. Additional 
testimony to his prolific pen is the fact that two current 
books of his are also reviewed in this issue. 


Anna Bemis Palmer is curator of the DAR museum at 


York, and has long been an interested and effective worker 
in the field of Nebraska history. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B, White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the nebraska scene. 

Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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